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THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF CANINE 
PARAPLEGIA 


A Clinical and Radiological Study* 
By 
GEO. F. BODDIE 


You are all doubtless familiar with the problem in differ- 
ential diagnosis presented by the paraplegic dog. It has 
been said with a fair measure of truth that the average 
owner is far more interested in prognosis than diagnosis ; 
so too are we, but as clinicians we know that the essential 
foundation of prognosis is an accurate diagnosis, for with- 
out it prognosis is sheer guesswork. It has happened for 
a number of reasons that I have been fortunate, or 
unfortunate, enough to see quite a number of cases of canine 
paraplegia and I thought that the methods evolved for their 
investigation might interest you and might be provocative 
of a lively discussion. 

Even at the risk of wearying you, I propose to start at 
the beginning and work through the whole of the investiga- 
tion I think necessary in these cases. 


Patient 


The breed of the patient may be of some guide to the 
probable presence of certain diseases causing paraplegia ; 
while taking this into account it must be appreciated that 
there are always those exceptional cases that upset any 
general rules. On the whole anchylosing spondylitis seems 
to be a disease principally encountered in big dogs, for 
instance Labradors and the larger type of Spaniel, whereas 
pachymeningitis is most common in the dogs with a long 
back and short legs, for instance Sealyhams, Pekingese 
and Dachshunds. 

At first sight it might appear that the age of the patient 
would limit the possibilities but there is such a wide band 
of canine middle-age that to rule out a possibility on age 
alone may prove fallacious. There is no true susceptibility 
in distemper or distemper-like diseases, the truth being 
that most dogs are liable to encounter infection early in 
life ; if they have not done so and have acquired no 
immunity they remain susceptible. 


History 

The history of the animal is often of the greatest help in 
diagnosis and differential diagnosis. It is convenient to 
divide the history into two parts, one the past history and 
two the immediate history. 

Many owners vouchsafe a reasonably good history but 
often it is found that they have perhaps unintention- 
ally omitted some quite important matter because they were 
not impressed by it. Frequently an owner is found to deny 
that his dog now paraplegic has recently had distemper, 
but, when questioned, remembers that a few weeks ago 


* Presented to the Midlands Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
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the animal was off colour, had a slight cold and even had 
diarrhoea for a day or so. It is that kind of history that 
must be elicited by discreet questioning. In this connec- 
tion may I remind you of the relation that appears to exist 
between the use of sulphonamides in the early febrile stages 
of ‘‘ hard pad disease ’’ and the appearance later of signs 
of nervous involvement including paraplegia. Incidentally, 
might I ask if it is just innocent conjecture that the 
increased incidence of nervous complications in so-called 
Laidlaw-Dunkin distemper appears to coincide with the 
period during which the sulphonamides have been used 
extensively in canine practice. 

Under the heading of past history, the clinician should 
endeavour to obtain an outline of the illnesses through 
which the animal has passed. Particular attention should 
be paid to any previous attacks of paraplegia even though 
these were slight. It may be of considerable assistance to 
know that an oldish dog has had a succession of attacks of 
paraplegia, each rather worse than the preceding one. 

Under the heading of immediate history there come the 
events leading up to the present illness. Sometimes the 
owner is in a position to give a detailed account of these 
events, but in other instances the dog has been out of the 
owner’s observation during the important period and all 
he can say is that the dog was found paraplegic. Some- 
times an accident was seen, sometimes its occurrence can 
only be conjectured, though external injuries may leave 
no doubt that the animal has been subjected to some form 
of violence. It is surprising how often a dog known to 
have been injured in a motor accident appears to be all 
right for up to 24 hours after the accident and then 
develops paraplegia that can be traced to spinal trauma. 

The mode of onset may be of vital significance. Thus 
a history that the dog has shown increasing difficulty in 
going up or down stairs or in getting in or out of a favour- 
ite chair or basket may suggest a chronic process that has 
been becoming progressively more crippling and tends to 
suggest a lesion like pachymeningitis or spondylitis. 


Clinical Examination 


It is important that the clinical examination should not 
be restricted to a local one; it must in the first instance 
be a complete general examination, for often that examina- 
tion reveals features of the case that alone render it possible 
to assay with accuracy the cause of paraplegia. 

The general bodily condition of the animal should be 
assessed and then an inspection made for any abnormalities 
of consciousness and intelligence. You may be familiar 
with the small dog with a large dome-shaped cranium that 
has for some time been dull, lethargic and _ irritatingly 
stupid ; recently it has become paraplegic. I have found 
quite a number of such cases to be due to hydrocephalus. 

If disturbances of consciousness are observed it is useful 
to check over the functional activity of the cranial nerves ; 
particularly useful is the investigation in regard to the 
optic, oculomotor, trochlear and abducent nerves. For 
instance, I recently saw a paraplegic spaniel with paralysis 
of the pupils, deflection of the right eye, drooping of the 
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right eyelid and atrophy of the facial muscles on the right 
side, the head being deflected. Due attention must be paid 
to any manifestation of central nervous disturbances such 
as epileptiform fits and chorea. 

It is useful to know the state of the appetite and how the 
excretory functions are being performed. It is particularly 
important to know the state of the bowel function. Many 
paraplegic dogs are constipated because they cannot 
posture and use their voluntary muscles in the act of 
defaecation. Furthermore, constipation tends to aggravate 
paraplegia. Retention of urine is common in paraplegia 
for similar reasons. When the bladder is distended the 
pressure in it may be sufficient to overcome the sphincter, 
resulting in dribbling of urine—really a retention inconti- 
nence. Respiratory rate, pulse and temperature also 
should be noted. Any abnormality of lymphatic glands 
may be significant ; for instance, a case of lymphatic 
leucaemia may be presented as one of paraplegia due to 
changes in connection with the spinal cord. The clinical 
examination must also eliminate fractures of the pelvis and 
hind limbs. 

Then when the general condition of the patient has been 
assessed and possible sources of some errors thus we hope 
eliminated, attention may be paid to the paraplegia proper. 
It is necessary to determine whether both sides of the body 
are affected equally; ther an endeavour must be made to 
assess the degree of paraplegia : these two objects may be 
in part achieved by studying the ability of the animal to 
maintain an erect posture and to use its hind limbs in 
locomotion. 

Examination of the limbs is directed to the state of the 
skin, the blood vessels, the muscles and the sensory and 
motor nerves. The cause of paraplegia may interfere with 
the vascmotor influences leading to vasodilatation ; this 
is at first shown by increased heat in the parts ; later due 
to stasis, the parts become cold. If the trophic influences 
hive been withdrawn for some time necrosis of skin over 
bone prominences may be noticed. In a lower neurone 
paralysis the muscles are relaxed but in an upper neurone 
paralysis they are spastic. So many cases of paraplegia 
present flaccid muscles that the presence of spasticity by 
its comparative rarity will attract attention. If the para- 
plegia has persisted for any length of time atrophy of the 
muscles will have taken place and here comparison of the 
two limbs may be useful, as will also a comparison between 
fore and hind limbs. 

As a preliminary test of the sensory-motor reflex, stimula- 
tion of the foot is probably best ; this can be dorle by 
nipping the web of skin between the pads. By watching 
the patient it is possible to assess whether the stimulus is 
appreciated centrally and any movement of the limb will 
be felt. There may be evidence that the sensory stimulus 
has been appreciated ; its appreciation may be sluggish ; 
the motor response may be normal, feeble or absent. 
Complete absence of sensory and motor responses obviously 
suggests serious interference with conduction. Then, com- 
mencing at the foot, stimuli may be applied at intervals up 
the limbs and along the spine until a point is reached where 
appreciation appears normal; in this way it may be 
possible to determine whereabouts the interruption in con- 
duction is situated. This part of the clinical investigation 


has the secondary purpose of providing a cross-check on 
the preliminary observations as 
disposition of the paraplegia. 
Next there is the clinical examination of the spine. 
Palpation and manipulation of the spine are directed to 
determine the presence of pain ; if pain is demonstrated the 


to the degree and 


point of maximum intensity should if possible be deter- 
mined and the relation of the site of pain to the boundary 
zone between normal and reduced sensation noted. Inspec- 
tion of the spine will only reveal deformity if very gross ; 
palpation is a rather more acute method of examination but 
it must be appreciated that minor deformities cannot be 
revealed by palpation. A complete fracture-dislocation 
can be felt but a minor displacement, nevertheless sufficient 
so to damage the cord as to cause complete paraplegia, 
frequently cannot be felt. 

During this palpation the condition of the muscles of the 
back, especially the lumbar ones, should receive attention. 
Hyperaesthesia and spasm of these muscles frequently is 
associated with irritation of the nerve roots or lesions of the 
muscles themselves of the type now popularly known as 
fibrositis. 

Then the flexibility of the spine should be investigated. 
If the sternum is supported and the head depressed, rigidity 
of the spine will be shown by an elevation of the hind 
quarters. Disinclination on the part of the patient to 
permit flexion of the spine seems to be very pronounced in 
pachymeningitis and is I think due not to true rigidity but 
to irritation of the nerve roots causing muscular spasm 
which is accentuated by slight movements as in flexion. 

It may now be possible to assess the general nature of 
the paraplegia and it is convenient to arrange the cases in 
three main groups. 

I. Cases arising as a sequel to distemper or dis- 
temper-like diseases. 
II. Cases arising as a sequel to an accident. 

III. Cases arising without any history of a probable 

cause, either illness or accident. 

Generally in the first class the history is of catarrh, 
enteritis and pneumonia. All too frequently we find that 
convulsions and chorea are also present. In such cases we 
are mainly concerned with the degree of paraplegia and 
the prognosis is based on this and the other signs presented. 

In the second class we, can deal readily with those cases 
presenting a gross injury that can be palpated. There 
remain those cases of immediate or delayed paraplegia 
that require a radiological investigation. ‘ 

The third class includes a rather diverse group of cases 
that present a good deal of difficulty in differential 
diagnosis. Guiding points are the manner of onset, the 
presence of pain and the flexibility of the spine. Recur- 
rent attacks accompanied by pronounced hyperaesthesia 
that become progressively worse are often associated with 
the development of pachymeningitis. Pain may be localised 
in disease of a vertebra, or intraspinal tumour. Pain and 
spasm of the lumbar muscles may be due to irritation of the 
nerves or inflammatory process in the muscles. Rigidity 
of the spine may arise from anchylosing spondylitis, from 
pachymeningitis or from spasm of the lumbar muscles. 

Though consideration of these points may facilitate 
differential diagnosis a radiological examination is often 
essential before diagnosis can be completed. 


Radiological Examination 


Fluoroscopic examination—or screening—does not reveal 
bone detail with sufficient accuracy to be of any value 
except perhaps in the confirmation of gross injuries. 
Indeed, of so little use is fluoroscopy in these cases that it 
is better to proceed straight away with a radiographic 
examination, t.e., films are taken. When taking X-ray 
films of the spine it is essential that an adequate length of 
the spine is included. _ It is noticeable that the lesion shown 
by X-ray is not always situated where it was expected an‘ 
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might easily have been missed had the X-ray examination 
been. confined to a relatively restricted part of the spine. 

As a general rule it is desirable that films should be taken 
in both planes, i.e., dorso-ventral and lateral. If for any 
reason it is decided in the first instance to restrict the films 
taken to one plane, then it is usually better to take lateral 
yiews. 

Lipiodol is sometimes used to delineate compression of 
the cord at some particular point; I have used it to confirm 
a tentative radiological diagnosis of an intraspinal tumour. 
For this purpose the lipiodol must be injected intrathecally. 
An epidural injection merely fills the space with radio- 
opaque fluid that obscures everything. 

It is well to remember that in spinal radiography the 
results are often entirely negative, but nevertheless they 
are of value in differential diagnosis since their negative 
character permits the elimination of those possibilities that 
give positive radiological signs. It will therefore be most 
profitable at this stage to consider the conditions that do 
give positive evidence in radiographs. 


]. THe Resutt oF TRAUMA. 

Dislocation :—The extent of the displacement varies. In 
the most severe cases the deviation of the spinal profile is 
obvious, but there are some cases in which the deviation is 
not so marked and quite careful inspection of the films is 
required to detect the alteration in alignment of the 
vertebrae. It is of help to study the contours formed by 
the ventral aspect of the vertebral bodies and then to run 
the eye along the floor of the spinal canal. 

Impaction :—During a motor accident two vertebrae 
may be driven together with a slight upward deviation of 
the anterior of the two. This lesion is most readily recog- 
nised by comparing the width of the intervertebral spaces. 
In my experience this lesion occurs in the region of the last 
three thoracic vertebrae. It also has been my experience 
that the onset of paraplegia was delayed for some hours, as 
much as 24 hours after the accident. 

Fractures :—Minor fractures of processes necessarily 
accompany inter-vertebral dislocations. Crushing of the 
vertebrae presents no difficulty in interpretation. 

Fracture of a lumbar transverse process by itself will not 
cause paraplegia but may accompany other spinal injuries. 

I have seen five cases of fracture of the epistropheus in 
greyhounds. The pain and fixation of the neck were 
striking features of these cases, but paraplegia was not 
present. Presumably it might be argued that if the cord 
had been sufficiently damaged to cause paraplegia the dog 
must have died. 


II. CHANGES IN VERTEBRAL BopIEs. 

Four cases of paraplegia due to changes in the vertebral 
bodies have been encountered. Two were due to tubercu- 
losis, one involving a thoracic and one a lumbar vertebra. 
One was apparently a sequel to an injury resulting in a 
fracture of the transverse process of the third lumbar 
vertebra at the base. In the fourth there was a complete 
degeneration of the body of the fourth lumbar vertebra but 
the origin or cause of this disease process could not be 
determined. 


III. ANCHYLOSING SPONDYLITIS. 


Radiological evidence of spondylitis is not present until 
deposition of new bone has taken place. In its grosser 


form there are substantial masses of bone uniting the 
ventral aspects of the vertebral bodies ; 


in other cases 


there are small outgrowths of new bone from the edge of 
the vertebral body. Sometimes the intervertebral foramina 
are partially occluded by the deposition, of new bone. 


IV. INTRASPINAL TUMOURS. 

Four of these cases have been investigated. The lesion 
presented a small disc-like shadow within the spinal canal. 
All were in the lumbar region. Intrathecal lipiodol in one 
case showed compression of the cord at the site of this 
lesion. 


V. OTHER 

I have never seen either ossification of the intervertebral 
discs or prolapse of the disc. I have one set of films 
thought by some to show the lesions of intervertebral 
ossification but personally 1 am not able to appreciate 
their presence. 


Review of Basis of Differential Diagnosis 

The history and clinical signs of distemper and distemper- 
like diseases can usually be co-related with the onset of 
paraplegia often associated with other evidence that the 
nervous system is affected. 

In cases of trauma there may be a history of an accident 
or there may only be evidence, such as cuts and bruises, 
that an accident has taken place. The onset of paraplegia 
may be immediate or may be delayed. Radiological 
examination may reveal damage to the vertebrae, but in 
some cases the paraplegia is due to haemorrhage or exudate 
exerting pressure directly on the cord though it may also be 
due to pressure on the local vessels producing anoxaemia 
of the cord. 

Spondylitis is mostly encountered in large dogs ; there 
may be no pain; the onset of paraplegia is usually gradual; 
diagnosis rests on the radiological findings. 

Disease of the vertebral bodies though painless in its 
early stages causes much pain when pressure is exerted on 
the cord. Paraplegia rapidly becomes complete. Again 
the diagnosis rests on the radiological findings. 

Intraspina! tumours are remarkable for the very sudden 
onset of clinical signs. Acute pain can be demonstrated 
by manipulation of the region around the lesion. Para- 
plegia becomes complete. The lesions can be demonstrated 
only on radiographs of good quality. 

Pachymeningitis appears to be mainly a disease affecting 
short-legged, long-backed dogs. There is marked hyper- 
aesthesia. The condition seems t6 be aggravated by 
constipation. There may be a history of previous attacks. 
Disinclination to allow flexion of the spine is very notice- 
able. I have never succeeded in demonstrating radio- 
logically the islets of bone in the dura though I have 
examined the films again after post-mortem examination 
had demonstrated the case to be one of chronic ossifying 
pachymeningitis. The distinction between fibrositis and 
neuritis is a matter of personal opinion ; these two 
conditions may be diagnosed tentatively when it is 
impossible to demonstrate some other reason for painful 
spasm of the lumbar muscles. 

Hydrocephalus is accompanied by disturbances of con- 
sciousness and vision as well as paraplegia. The exaggera- 
tion of the cranial dome is appreciable, and breeding for 
a fancy type of show dog may account for the condition 
which may affect all the puppies in the litter. 

As I have indicated, I have no experience of ossification 
of the intervertebral discs. Prolapse of the disc in a manner 
comparable to that seen in man is anatomically impossible 
in the dog. 
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In conclusion, may I sum up by pointing out that the 
essential approach to the investigation of a case of canine 
paraplegia is a complete clinical examination of the patient. 
Radiological examination is only an aid to differential 
diagnosis if based on such an examination ; it is not a short 
cut to diagnosis. 


Discussion 

Mr. T. L. Grirritus (Redditch), who was the first opener of the 
discussion, expressed his personal welcome to Professor Boddie, 
and thanked him for his interesting and illuminating paper. It 
had been said (he thought by Dr. Johnson) that the finest sight a 
Scotsman could see was the high road to England. Might he, as 
a Welshman, give expression to his neutrality by stating that possibly 
the finest sight an Englishman could see was Scotsmen of the calibre 
of Professor Boddie taking a southward course along that high 
road. It was also Dr. Johnson who, on being confronted with a 
dog standing on its hind legs, said “ Consider not whether he does 
it badly or well, the remarkable thing is that he does it at all.” 
In these modern days it was indeed remarkable that a dog was able 
to stand on its hind legs when one took into consideration the 
multitudinous hazards, ranging from motor cars to viruses, which 
beset the poor canine. 

Professor Boddie very rightly had stressed the dependence of 
the eagerly-sought-for prognosis upon accurate diagnosis. He (Mr. 
Griffiths) considered some forms of canine paraplegia and perhaps 
some forms of lameness in the horse, to be the two most difficult 
branches of the veterinary art, from the point of view of diagnosis. 

The basis of our clinical knowledge must be built up on informa- 
tion gleaned in the post-mortem room, and with regard to canine 
paraplegia, practitioners were very dependent upon, and owed a 
debt of gratitude to, the teachers in our colleges. In the hurly- 
burly of a general practice it was, he thought, only human to be 
somewhat appalled at the prospect of carrying out a post-mortem 
examination of a dog’s spine. Quite recently he was determined 
to post-mortem as carefully as he could a dog’s brain—this occupied 
the best part of a morning, and he paid for it by having to make his 
last visits nigh on midnight. 

He was grateful to Professor Boddie for drawing attention to 
anchylosing spondylitis ; he had not encountered one of these cases, 
but should bear it in mind in the future. It was also comforting 
to learn that one with so much experience had yet to encounter 
ossification of the intervertebral discs, as he, too, had never met 
with a case. 

There was a type of paraplegia very common in the Dachshund ; 
the onset was ushered in by a condition—which he had often called 
acute muscular rheumatism—which would commonly respond to 
salicylates without further complication. Very often, however, the 
phase of acute pain was followed by paraplegia of about six weeks’ 
duration. He had thought it to be due to exudation into the 
spinal cord, which gradually was resorbed. A recent case of this 
nature in a six-year-old Labrador showed paraplegia of 17 weeks’ 
duration, the end result, however, being complete recovery. 

He was somewhat mystified by Professor Boddie’s reference to 
recurrent attacks leading to the development of pachymeningitis. 
Surely pachymeningitis, particularly the chronic ossifying type, 
must lead to a progressive paraplegia. ' 

He was interested in the intrathecal injection of lipiodol. As the 
spinal cord of the dog ended in the mid-lumbar region, he took 
it that the injection must be carried out at some point anterior to 
this. Perhaps Professor Boddie would kindly give them some details 
of the technique. 

He was also interested in fracture of the epistropheus. Mr. 
Hamilton Kirk reported a case of fracture of the articular condyle. 
Was this the lesion in Professor Boddie’s cases ? 

Dr. Brook continued the opening of the discussion after Mr. 
Griffiths. He congratulated Professor Boddie on having the courage 
to introduce a subject about which there were so many gaps in our 
knowledge. It was easy to select and debate certain aspects of 
clinical practice when accurate information about this was avail- 
able, but in the case of canine paraplegia the absence of precise 
knowledge of the clinical pathology made the building up of a paper 
considerably more difficult, and Dr. Brook thought that Professor 
Boddie had brought together our present knowledge of the subject 
in a very instructive manner. 

He considered the crux of the paper the classification of the 
clinical groups. The first and second groups were relatively easy 
to recognise in practice, and prognosis in such cases depended on 
the long experience of the veterinary surgeon. Tt was the third 
group which presented the greatest doubts of diagnosis and prognosis 
and, unfortunately, the majority of cases encountered fell within 
this group. 


An animal affected with paraplegia, related to roup three, usually 
made it necessary for the clinician to decide whether compression 
paralysis existed or not. The use of the lipoidal injection into the 
cisterna magna, followed by X-ray photographs, would give an 
answer to this question, but the method called for some iorm of 
anaesthesia, to some prolonged handling of a patient suffering from 
a painful condition, and the carrying out of an operation— cistern 
puncture—which was potentially dangerous. Moreover, whilst 
lipoid appeared to be inert, when brought into contact with normal 
nerve tissue it could cause a varying degree of fever reaction when 
the central nervous system was involved in some disease processes, 
Accordingly any alternative methods were much to be sough: after 
in clinical practice. 

Examination of cerebral spinal fluid (C.S.F.), obtained by cistern 
puncture, was always to be recommended because, although it usually 
yielded no guidance about aetiology, occasionally very useful! infor. 
mation could be obtained. For instance, in established compression 
of the subarachnoid space, Dr. Brook had been able to arrive at a 
diagnosis because the C.S.F. showed an increase in protein content 
without an increase in cell count. On a single recent occasion the 
C.S.F. sample was found to contain 500 cells per cubic millimetre, 
an increased C.S.F. pressure, and a change in colour (turbid). These 
findings were sufficient immediately to establish the presence of 
active meningitis. 

A recent publication from Egypt recommended the use of pros. 
tigmin in cases of paraplegia. Dr. Brook had tried it on three 
cases of unknown aetiology. The first recovered more rapidly than 
was expected. The second recovered after the usual period of five 
to six weeks, and the third had to be destroyed because of absence 
of improvement at the end of seven weeks. Could Professor Boddie 
give any guidance on the use of this substance, and had he used 
C.S.F. examinations to help him classify cases of paraplegia, and, 
if so, what had been his findings; also how long would he try 
treatment of a case in Group 3 were an owner to give him freedom 
of choice ? 


He thanked Professor Boddie for taking so much trouble in the 
preparation of the paper, and the presentation of the many X-ray 
photographs, from which everyone had gained something in his 
knowledge of this question of paraplegia in the dog. 

Professor Boppie replied to Mr. Griffiths’ and Dr. Brook’s opening 
of the discussion by saying that he appreciated very much the way 
in which they had referred to the paper. He had rather expected 
that he might have been dealt with more severely by Dr. Brook. 
He entirely agreed with Mr. Griffiths that these cases of canine 
paraplegia presented a great deal of difficulty in differential diag- 
nosis. There was a risk in presenting a paper like this that the 
writer might give the impression that he could diagnose all cases 
of paraplegia presented to him ; that very definitely was not the case. 
While some cases of paraplegia fell into the categories described 
there were others where it was impossible to make a definite diag- 
nosis. A particularly good example of these difficult cases was 
the type described by Mr. Griffiths as occurring in the Dachshund, 
and he (Professor Boddie) had earlier in the week encountered just 
such a case in that breed. 

Continuing, Professor Boddie explained his view that spinal 
exostoses might exert pressure on nerve roots, first creating stimuli 
and then causing paralysis. The question raised by Dr. Brook, as 
to how long a case of paraplegia should be kept under treatment 
before it was regarded as hopeless, was a difficult one. Each case 
must be dealt with on its merits, but he would hazard the general 
advice not to be in too much of a hurry. 

In regard to recurrent attacks in pachymeningitis he had not 
meant to imply that the disease was recurrent; it was present con- 
tinuously, but the clinical manifestations were recurrent with a 
distinct tendency for them to become progressively more severe. 

Post-mortem examinations of paraplegic dogs were time-consuming 
procedures; they in the Dick College were in a more fortunate 
position than the practitioner, for since the College staff had become 
larger it had been possible to get a greater number of post-mortem 
examinations carried out. There was a certain amount of knack 
required if the brain and cord were to be removed without damage. 

No one would undertake lightheartedly the process of intrathecal 
injection, but the technique was not really so fearsome. It might 
be that the case was one in which the alternatives were destruction 
without knowing exactly what was wrong or a lipoidal injection to 
assist differential diagnosis with a view to giving more firmly based 
advice to destroy. The dog must be anaesthetised and its head 
completely flexed on the neck. The wings of the atlas and the 
sagittal crest gave landmarks that enabled one to slip the needle 
through the atlanto-occipital space into the foramen magnum. if 
the needle were introduced slowly the point of penetration would 
be appreciated and the risk of damage to nerve tissue minimised. 
Though they had been making some examinations of cerebro-spinal 
fluid in Edinburgh they still had a lot to learn, and Professor Boddie 
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agreed with Dr. Brook that there was room for more work in 
this ‘phere. 

Protessor Boddie said in his experience genuine cases of menin- 
gitis were not common in the dog, but the number of cases of 
paraplegia they encountered was much greater than in Dr. Brook’s 
experience. In regard to the diagnosis of hydrocephalus in life, 
the prominent bulging cranium was a helpful sign in diagnosis, 
but such animals were difficult subjects for the intrathecal injection 
of either air or lipoidol. 

In conclusion, Professor Boddie thanked Mr. Griffiths and Dr. 
Broo for the kindly way in which they had dealt with his paper. 

Mr. T. A. M. Cuampers said that in his limited experience he 
had always found the commonest subject of paraplegia was a dog 
with a large bowel toxaemia, and which had lost the use of its 
hind legs. Often the dog had not defaecated for a fortnight, and 
cascara, enemata, and Blaud’s pills put the dog on its feet. He 
presumed Professor Boddie included that in the third category ? 

Professor Boppie answered that he thought he would include it 
in the third category and that there was no interference with nerve 
conduction in such cases. History and clinical examination would 
reveal the state of the bowel, the treatment for which was obvious. 
On the other hand, a dog which was constipated was not necessarily 
paraplegic, and it was open to question whether toxaemia existed 
at all in these cases. They might be purely mechanical. Diagnosis 
of such cases rarely presented any difficulties. 

Mr. R. Owen said that he was under the impression that uraemia 
produced certain types of paraplegia. Was there any definite line 
of treatment to which these cases responded ? 

Professor Boppre considered that despite the high incidence of 
cases of uraemia, nervous symptoms were seldom observed. The 
only cases of nervous type of uraemia he had seen were cases which 
were in extremis. There was interference with gait in one case, 
and in another the dog was taking fits. He had had one spectacular 
case in a spaniel seven or eight years old, which had ticks on it. 
The dog was jumping and jerking and he (Professor Boddie) thought 
ai last he had got a case of louping-ill in the dog. On post-mortem 
«xamination it proved to be a perfectly good case of nephritis. In 
answer to the second part of the question he said there was no 
treatment for uraemia, for uraemia was the end of the story. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH COLLECTIONS OF 
MICRO-ORGANISMS 


Issue has been made of the “ Directory of Collections of Micro- 
organisms maintained in the United Kingdom and Crown Colonies ” 
and of the “Catalogues qf Arthropods, Helminths, Molluscs and 
Protozoa of Interest to Medical and Veterinary Workers.” 

The Directory is available free on request from the Secretary, 
United Kingdom National Committee of the British Commonwealth 
Collections of Micro-organisms, 38, Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. The Catalogues, which will also be sent free 
on request, are available from the Director, Laboratory Animals 
Bureau, Royal Veterinary College, Royal College Street, London, 
N.W.1. 


CaTALOGUES OF ARTHROPODS, HELMINTHS, MOLLUSCS AND PROTOZOA 
or INTEREST TO MEDICAL AND VETERINARY WORKERS 


In a statement regarding the catalogues, the Laboratory Animals 
Bureau observes that Institutes in the United Kingdom which are 
maintaining arthropods, helminths, molluscs and protozoa of human 
and veterinary interest were invited by the Bureau to furnish 
details of their collections. “The response to the questionnaire 
which was circulated has been satisfactory and the Bureau has 
been provided with sufficient data to warrant the compilation of a 
detailed catalogue. 

“The Bureau has been in close touch with the British Common- 
wealth Collections of Micro-organisms through the United Kingdom 
National Committee. This Committee has collected information 
on bacteria, fungi, yeasts, etc., which are of medical, veterinary, 
agricultural and industrial interest, and is now preparing a Direc- 
tory. It has been agreed that it will be appropriate to include the 
information about protozoa in this Directory but to exclude that 
on arthropods, helminths and molluscs. It is not strictly necessary, 
therefore, to circulate details of the protozoa in the lists prepared 
by the Bureau but as these lists are likely to be consulted by 
protozoologists, it has been decided that duplication of this section 
8 warranted. 

“General information on the number of arthropods, helminths, 
molluscs, protozoa maintained in each Institute is set out in List 1. 
Particulars of individual strains and the code* number of the 
Institute where they are to be found are given in List 2. The 
Permanent Committee of the British Commonwealth Collections of 


Micro-organisms have allotted blocks of numbers to each Country 


XIVth INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS 


Précis of Lectures in Plenary Session* 


THE VETERINARY PROFESSION’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE WORLD’S MILK SUPPLY 


By 
PROFESSOR H. C. BENDIXEN 
(COPENHAGEN) 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation’s statistical 
surveys (1948) show most countries endeavouring to re- 
create and increase pre-war milk consumption. The 
nutrient value of milk was studied under League of Nations 
auspices (1930’s). Milk production depends on cattle and 
veterinary services; prevailing conditions embrace two 
centuries, primitive to intensive farming. Rinderpest 
caused the foundation of veterinary colleges in Europe 
(circa 1750); their knowledge is now available to speed 
progress. 

A fundamental task of veterinary science is combating 
acute, highly fatal epizootics which inhibit dairy farming. 
Statutory provisions for isolation and slaughter, and treat- 
ment established by discoveries concerning infection, 
immunisation, and parasitology, have now by co-operation 
(international for tuberculosis, brucellosis, and foot-and- 
mouth disease) provided a ‘‘ shelter ’’ behind which pro- 
gressive dairying can develop. 

Selective breeding, improved husbandry, knowledge and 
availability of dietetic requirements, and clean production 
and distribution techniques have increased the quantity and 
quality of milk yield. Education of those producing and 
handling milk to ensure nutritive milk and safe distribu- 
tion, and agricultural, veterinary, medical and sanitary 
authority collaboration are essential. 

Four problems are outstanding which cause serious 
economic loss. 

Tuberculosis eradication has been discussed for 50 years. 
Tubercle bacilli are found in pooled milk from infected 
herds, and cause infection of those handling or consuming 
dairy products, particularly children. Bang (1892) demon- 
strated control by tuberculin-test diagnosis and reactor 
elimination. Coupled with compensation schemes this has 
reduced incidence and permitted maintenance of tubercu- 
losis-free herds. 

Brucellosis (contagious abortion) often causes even 
greater losses—in calves, milk, and fertility; it also infects 


*An extended summary of Lord Boyd Orr’s address on “ The 
World Food Situation,” delivered at the opening meeting of Congress, 
was reproduced at the commencement of our issue of last week. 


and the number allocated to each Institute which appears in Lists 
| and 2 is identical with that selected by the United Kingdom 
National Committee. 

“It is hoped that these catalogues will be of value to teachers 
and research workers in the fields of protozoology and helmin- 
thology who are concerned with diseases of man and animals. It is 
recognised that the particulars available in the current lists are 
probably incomplete. It is therefore requested that Institutes which 
are maintaining cultures and are willing to participate in the 
scheme will forward details of their collections for inclusion in 
the next catalogue. It is anticipated that supplementary lists will 
be issued at appropriate intervals so that the information can 
be kept up to date.” 


* Termed “ reference number ” in the lists. 
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man. An immunological test and isolation render eradica- 
tion possible, but brucellosis is readily disseminated and 
complicated by allied bacteria in other animals, and 
density of cattle population. Widespread control is re- 
quired. 

Foot-and-mouth disease in dairy farming countries of 
Europe shows increasing incidence and severity. Though 
caused by three types of virus, vaccination is serviceable. 
International co-operation facilitates control. 

Mastitis (udder infection), frequently streptococcal, 
causes losses of milk in chronic or acute infection; quality 
also suffers. Acute mastitis may cause death or reduce 
slaughter value. High yielding herds are especially vul- 
nerable, and disease prohibits improvement. Intensified 
research followed Nocard and Mollereau’s publication on 
cause and treatment (1886). Mastitis caused by strepto- 
cocci infective to man is rare; hygienically important as 
the cause of milk-borne epidemics, economically it is in- 
significant. Rational treatment is routine bacteriological 
and clinical examination, with subsequent elimination or 
treatment and husbandry innovations. 

Exampies from Denmark show that inadequate nutrition 
interrupts improvement but recovery from epidemic disease 
takes years. Abolition of the three eradicable diseases, 
plus mastitis control and pre-war feeding, produced milk 
yields higher than pre-war. Infections of secondary im- 
portance have their effect, and deficiency diseases are signi- 
ficant. Diet must provide all minerals and trace elements 
requisite to maintain metabolic balance; high yielding dairy 
cattle are peculiarly susceptible. 

High fertility is the pre-requisite to high milk yield; 
causes of sterility are comprehensive and cost Britain 68 
million dollars during the war (Loveday Committee 
Report). Artificial insemination may reduce sterility. 
Systematic examination, treatment, elimination of infec- 
tion, adequate balanced nutrition, good husbandry and 
education are essential. 

In Denmark milk is controlled from byre to consumer, 
and cleanliness and safety ensured by laboratory control, 
largely under veterinary supervision. Many countries have 
veterinarians controlling milk and food production, laws 
requiring minimum standards, and medical co-operation 
to ensure health of personnel. 

At present disease and treatment are the heaviest 
demands; the future demands veterinary research and field 
work in nutrition, breeding, animal husbandry and general 
hygiene throughout the dairy industries to ensure achieve- 
ment of milk yield of the highest quantity and quality; the 
veterinary profession must have increasing regard to these 
aspects. 


PLACE OF THE VETERINARIAN IN MEAT 
PRODUCTION 


C. S. M. HOPKIRK, D.v.sS., M.R.C.V.S. 
(NEW ZEALAND) 


The Atlantic Charter was given to the world by two 
remarkable Statesmen under four well-considered headings. 
A somewhat similar Charter could be given by man to 
proclaim the rights of the animal world : — 

1. The right to be bred on useful lines; 
The right to be well fed; ; 
The right to be kept free from preventable 
diseases; and 
The right to produce economically for the service 
of mankind. 


2. 
3: 
4 


It is, then, on the question of the veterinarian’s place in 
breeding, nutrition, prevention of disease, production and 
distribution of meat of domestic animals that I wish to 
speak. 

There may be some dispute that a veterinarian has the 
right to claim interest in all these phases of anima! life, 
but, from training, knowledge of the life of animals, 
research into breeding and disease, and practical control of 
animals, such a dispute is not valid. The veterinarian alone 
is competent to speak on all four aspects, and to work with 
other specialists in any one of these groups. Never has 
there been a time in world history when the veterinary 
profession can, through its association with optimum 
animal production, contribute so much to the welfare of 
mankind. 

Nor does the veterinarian work alone. He takes his 
place in all agricultural teams, having the assistance of, 
and in turn assisting, all agricultural scientists in the one 
great problem of increased production of food for a world 
so depleted. Depletion brought about by war, drought, 
soil erosion, and by unintelligent farming methods, has, 
over the more recent years, reduced numbers of domestic 
animals to be used for milk, meat and wool, to an alarming 
extent. Movement of armies in Europe had reduced stock 
over all Eastern Europe to a point when recovery could 
only be brought about by shipping many thousands of 
heads of stock from the West. This was done under the 
United Nations Rehabilitation Scheme, which purchased 
many cattle and horses but fewer sheep, pigs and poultry, 
for devastated countries from those countries with animals 
to spare. These animals, in many cases, came long distances 
by sea under all sorts of weather conditions, from very 
great heat to arctic conditions where ships were at times 
ice-bound. They had to be free from known diseases and 
had to have skilled attention during travel, and finally had 
to be carefully placed in new countries whose life blood 
they then became. 

Fowl pest and swine fever have, on many occasions, 
reduced livestock in certain areas of the world, while 
deficiencies of cobalt, copper, phosphorus and calcium 
prevented breeding of stock in enormous tracts of land. 
Unintelligent farming by overstocking of natural or sown 
pastures, and haphazard clearing of bush land in new 
countries, causing tragic erosion, has been even more 
instrumental in reducing the number of animals carried in 
many countries than has war, and when to this is added 
the drought factor, the whole has led to great decline in 
breeding stocks of cattle, sheep, and secondarily, of pigs 
and poultry. As well as decline in numbers of stock, there 
is the other side of the picture, the increase in population 
with the right to live on a higher plane of nutrition than 
was considered necessary a generation ago. To travel in 
China, Japan, Africa, or even in many parts of Europe 
and to observe the rations which so many millions subsist 
upon, is to realise the appalling needs of the peasantry of 
backward countries—a need of which inhabitants of wealthy 
lands such as the United Kingdom, United States of America, 
and Australasia have no conception. Peasantry have had 
no permissible rights, but now with their eyes opened to 
their great lack and need, they demand their place in the 
sun under the Atlantic Charter. Who can deny them this 
right? Therefore I say the work of the veterinarian is of 


great world importance, and his contribution must be 
wholehearted and based on wide knowledge of his prob- 
lems. 

BREEDING.—Each country, each people, each climate 
and each age have bred animals which have suited theif 
temporary needs. 


In backward areas before the present 
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mechanised age, many animals have had to be of dual and 
treble purpose—milk, draft and meat in the case of cattle, 
and wool and meat in the case of sheep. Even in this 
age, what machinery could take the place of the water 
buffalo of the rice fields of China, or, without farmers’ 
co-operative ownership, could till the small fields of much 
of Europe? But with increase in machinery it seems likely 
that many dual purpose breeds of animals may disappear, 
and give place to the single purpose animal. Selection 
within breeds is already paying dividends as one can see 
in the hump-backed native cattle of Kenya, the Merino of 
Australia, or (experimentally) the milk-producing Buffalo 
in Italy, and this applies even more in the long-known and 
relatively high-producing breeds of cattle, pigs and sheep 
of Europe. Many of these European types taken from 
their native land and placed far overseas in United States, 
Argentina, Australia or New Zealand, have changed to an 
almost unrecognisable degree under new feeding and 
climatic conditions—the Jersey cow, Polled Angus cattle 
and the Romney sheep in New Zealand, the Merino in 
Australia, the Guernsey and Brown Swiss in America— 
and this improvement overseas has led to steady improve- 
ment in the countries of origin in order to keep abreast of 
lusty competition. 

Breed Societies who depend on appearance of their 
animals for continuation of the breed rather than on their 
performance in production for mankind, are doing a great 
disservice. Horns in many cattle breeds should definitely 
be discouraged, for there is no greater harm done in the 
meat trade than the damage by horns in trucking and yard- 
ing of meat animals, while there is every reason to believe 
that hornlessness leads to docility and greater fattening 
propensities. Protection of domestic cattle in these days 
is no longer left to the animal itself, but to the owner. 

With the introduction of artificial insemination, a great 
instrument for perfection or deterioration of breeding has 
been placed in our hands. Its main aim at present in 
European countries, unfortunately, is to prevent disease, 
and this must be the first aim, but its greatest advantage 
is in using superlative semen carrying the factors we require 
for production, whether butter, fat, wool or meat. There 
is so much to learn yet, however, regarding reproduction 
in the animal kingdom that this study is still urgent. 

NuTRITION.—Perhaps from the nutritional angle, that 
which has most inhibited breeding and production of stock 
on suitable areas are the mineral deficiencies. They were first 
brought to our notice in South Africa when phosphate was 
found to be so necessary, and where its lack was found to 
interfere so seriously in breeding and in growth, and to 
precipitate so many secondary disease conditions. Their 
further réle was studied in the United States of America, 
Australia and New Zealand, when deficiency of cobalt and 
copper were shown to impair animal production and breed- 
ing, and even life, over huge areas of land. We all know 
the story, and to us who have seen the benefit of cobalt 
and copper on otherwise sound land, the results have been 
amazing. In small New Zealand, thousands of acres of 
virgin country which would not bear stock have been 
turned into fertile land giving increasing yields of flesh and 
milk at a time when we most need it. This is a veterinary 
triumph. There must be great areas of Europe, Asia and 
South America which will be found deficient and which 
will respond to top dressings of various minerals to improve 
livestock. Even Great Britain has found this to be so in 
recent years. 

DisEASE ContTROL.—The veterinarian must hold full 
responsibility for control of disease in all types of domestic 
animals. There should be no shelving of responsibility to 


medical health authorities. Sanitary inspection, particu- 
larly of meat and milk, is essentially the work of the 
trained and qualified veterinary inspector. It is his right 
to control epizootics of major and minor types, to control 
quarantine affairs and to advise the breeder how best to 
prevent disease occuring in his livestock. One must grant 
that there are diseases of animals such as_ tuberculosis, 
Bang’s disease, types of mastitis, salmonella infection and 
so forth, which interest public health medical authorities 
because of a possible transfer to human beings, but the 
right to control these on the farm and hand the product in 
a healthy state to public health authorities at the farm gate 
is that of the veterinary surgeon. There is no room for 
objection to this policy. 


Were Africa free from rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, 
tick and fly-borne diseases, there would be an enormous 
reservoir of native cattle which could be used, and which 
would for years past have been in use and have been 
improved by selective breeding to meet our needs. 


Abattoirs or large slaughterhouses should first of all be 
up to date. 

Provision should be made for everything to be utilised 
which is of use following slaughter. This cannot be carried 
out in small abattoirs which serve one function only—that 
of killing a beast or a few sheep or pigs for local con- 
sumption. The unsanitary conditions and the loss involved 
in slaughtering on this small scale is appalling, and to see 
such abattoirs in many countries would incline one to be- 
come a vegetarian living on home-grown produce. The 
solution is to see that every country sets up municipal 
abattoirs for centralisation of s!aughter with efficient trans- 
port of live and dead meats. The result will be greater 
cleanliness, better inspection (for in small abattoirs inspec- 
tion is honoured in the breach), and economic utilisation of 
offal, and a happier slaughterhouse staff. 


Inspection of meat scarcely needs stressing. It is the 
duty usually of a layman under veterinary supervision. 
Such laymen become highly specialised and are of great 
importance, so that their training should be in the hands 
of an equally skilled veterinary panel. I do not believe 
that a veterinary surgeon, as such, should carry out actual 
inspection duties. He should, in his supervision of all 
phases of slaughter and processing, lean on his lay assist- 
ants but be prepared to take the responsibility of their 
decisions or make impertant decisions himself. His is the 
sole responsibility. At this time with the shortage of meat 
the veterinary inspector can show a leniency in condem- 
nation which would not be countenanced perhaps in time 
of plenty. He must do this with due regard to human 
health, saving a quarter here and-another there, when the 
easiest course was always to condemn the whole carcase. 
His is the responsibility for obtaining every pound of meat 
the carcase will give. 


It is the custom in many countries to have laboratories 
attached to the larger slaughterhouses, and this is to be 
strongly commended, for biochemical and bacteriological 
tests are important in those countries where a dead animal 
is salvaged. Again the discretion of the Laboratory 
Veterinary Officer must be relied upon to protect public 
health. 


It may be claimed that refrigeration does not come under 
veterinary control. That is largely true, but if pre-cooling 
and refrigeration has not been perfect, then it is to the 
veterinarian that food authorities should turn to adjudicate 
on spoilage and salvage. 
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THE VETERINARY PROFESSION’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE WORLD’S POULTRY AND EGG SUPPLIES 


By 
Dr. J. R. BEACH 


(PROFESSOR OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A.) 


This evaluation of the contribution of the veterinary 
profession to the.world’s poultry and egg supply is based 
on the development and use of disease control procedure 
that have taken place in the United States during the past 
35 years. It is hoped that this will not be construed as 
intentional omission or minimisation of the value of poultry 
disease research in other countries. 

Significant findings prior to 1915 were: (i) that avian 
tuberculosis could be eradicated from a farm by certain 
managemental and sanitary procedures, and (ii) that 
pullorum disease (bacillary white diarrhoea) was trans- 
mitted by the mother hen to her offspring. This, combined 
with the finding that hens which were carriers of the in- 
fection could be detected by the agglutination test, paved 
the way for pullorum testing programmes by which the 
lives of untold numbers of chicks have been saved. 

In 1915 came the first appointment of a veterinarian to 
devote full time to poultry disease research. Similar 
appointments soon followed and have continued until at 
present there are hundreds of veterinarians whose entire 
or major interest lies in the field of poultry pathology on 
the staffs of research and educational institutions, Federal, 
State or country livestock disease control organisations or 
commercial veterinary biological laboratories. The efforts 
of these workers have been directed principally toward 
development of measures for the control of disease due to 
viral, bacterial, and parasitic agents and also to those 
related to nutritional and genetic factors. 

An early finding was that a type of respiratory disease 
of chickens which had been confused with coryza or 
“‘roup ’’ was caused by a deficiency of vitamin A in the 
diet. This was said to be the first demonstration of 
avitamosis in farm animals fed on a diet of natural food- 
stuffs. 

Vaccination procedures have been developed by which 
highly destructive virus diseases including fowl pox, laryn- 
gotracheitis, infectious bronchitis, and avian pneumoence- 
phalitis can now be prevented. This last disease was 
first identified in the United States in 1941 and by some 
is regarded as a mild type of Newcastle disease and by 
others as a distinct disease immunologically related to’ New- 
castle disease. 

Effective vaccines for the prevention of bacterial and 
parasitic diseases have not been found. Nevertheless 
effective and practical means for the control of those of 
greatest import have resulted from increase in knowledge 
and objective application of sanitary measures, education 
of poultry raisers in the value of sanitation, and epidemi- 
ological studies which have revealed vulnerable points by 
which the diseases can be attacked. Thus by systematic 
application of the agglutination test to flocks producing 
hatching eggs the problem of pullorum disease in chickens 
and turkeys is now well in hand. Endemic diseases such 
as infectious coryza, fowl cholera and fowl typhoid can 
readily be eradicated from a farm. Knowledge of the 
transmission cycle of parasitic agents such as helminths and 
protozoa has made it possible to avoid serious loss from 
helminthiasis, coccidiosis and enterohepatitis (blackhead) 
of turkeys. Sulphonamide therapy has been shown to be 
of value for several bacterial or parasitic diseases. 


Many more illustrations could be given but the above 
should suffice to show that the efforts of veterinarians to 
develop procedures for the prevention and contro! of 
poultry disease have been fruitful, and that thereby they 
have made laudable contributions to the conservation of the 
world’s poultry and egg supplies. These contributions 
might well have been much greater, however, if practising 
veterinarians and livestock disease control officials had not 
shown less concern and responsibility for protecting the 
health of poultry than that of.other types of farm livestock. 


THE VETERINARIAN AND THE BREEDING AND 
REARING OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


By 
PROFESSOR NILS LAGERLOF 


(RoyYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN) 


In the following I will try to answer three questions : — 

1. Which breeding problems will be of current interest 

to the veterinarian during the next few years? 

2. What possibilities have we of solving these prob- 

lems? 

3. What can we do to help the veterinarian to render 

the best possible service to animal farming? 

With regard to the first question I answer without hesita- 
tion, that they will be problems of ensuring good conditions 
of fertility in cattle and of maintaining the animals’ ability 
to reproduce over a long period of time. 

One of the main questions that must be solved in the 
first place is that of the causes of sterility. It is particu- 
larly important to find out which forms of sterility are 
caused by hereditary factors and which forms are caused 
by environmental factors. 1 am fully aware of the fact 
that the causes of sterility vary considerably in different 
countries, and that great consideration must be paid to 
such factors as, for instance, breed, the manner in which 
the breeding is carried out, climate, soil, feeding and care 
of the animals. 

In order to elucidate the question of the causes of sterility 
it is necessary to have at one’s disposal a large volume of 
material and also the possibility of analysing it. It is 
impossible to collect this until the owners generally begin 
to call in veterinarians for pregnancy examination and 
treatment for sterility, or, in other words, until a proper 
sexual health control has been introduced, whether it is 
carried out in connection with artificial insemination or not. 

Already 30-40 years ago pregnancy examination and 
sterility treatment in cattle were introduced generally by 
veterinarians in the Scandinavian countries, Holland and 
Switzerland, and at present a considerable part of the live- 
stock is kept under continuous sexual health control. 

Thus it has been possible to tackle the question of certain 
causes of sterility and to find out, in particular, whether the 
causative factors are hereditary or environmental. From 
the point of view of breeding this question is of funda- 
mental importance. 

With regard to treatment for sterility, it is quite obvious 
that we, as veterinarians, in the course of time, may cause 
great damage by treating intensively cases of sterility due 
to congenital sexual weakness, whereas we can never put 
in too much work in cases of sterility caused by unfavour- 
able environmental factors, whether it is a question of in- 
fectious diseases of the genital organs or imperfect feeding. 
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Very many forms of sterility are manifested in under- 
development of the sexual organs in male and female 
animals. 

With regard to predisposition to endocrine disturbances, 
cystic ovarian degeneration in cows should be considered 
in the first place. 

We all know from experience that the symptoms of heat 
in cows are on many occasions very slight, which may 
cause the owner great difficulties. In many places this 
question has become manifest, as artificial insemination 
is applied and there is no bull left in the herd on which 
the cows may be tried. 

With regard to sterility in male animals I wish to point 
out at the beginning that there are very great variations 
and that these are evidently due to the endocrine consti- 

tion of the breed rather than to environmental factors. 

In judging these problems of breeding the veterinarian 
must try to consider the matter also from a biologic point 
of view, and we must caution the breeders firmly against 
eliminating the secondary masculine sexual characteristics 
in the bulls. In some places the cattle breeders have 
attempted to produce a so-called pure-bred type of bull. 
Consideration has then been paid only to external charac- 
teristics and bulls of a feminine type have been preferred. 
Thus in their efforts to produce a pure-bred type these 
breeders have unintentionally eliminated the secondary 
masculine sexual characteristics. In certain breeds the 
result has been that the bulls to a great extent have acquired 
a distinct feminine type and at the same time have become 
very good-natured and often show unwillingness and poor 
ability to serve. 

It is highly probable that a selection of this kind will 
gradually have some effect on the endocrine constitution 
of a breed. 

So far I have not dealt with sterility caused by environ- 
mental factors. Naturally, this too is an important and 
complicated question> 

The chief tasks for the veterinarian are to eliminate 
tuberculosis and Bang abortion, to assure good hygienic 
conditions of delivery and thus prevent puerperal infection, 
and to prevent, if possible, mating infections, when neces- 
sary by means of artificial insemination. With regard 
to mating infections there are many unsolved problems. 
Infectious vaginitis is, after all, only a collective term 
which includes a number of different diseases, undoubtedly 
also virus diseases. Continuous research and co-operation 
between investigators and practitioners is essential in this 
field. 

With regard to the other great environmental factor 
which may cause sterility, namely, faulty feeding, there 
are also many unsolved problems, and new problems arise 
incessantly. 

Nevertheless, we must admit that it is much easter to 
correct faults concerning hygiene and feeding than to rec- 
tify congenital sexual weakness. ; 

On the other hand, we must use very conservative treat- 
ment. particularly in applying hormone therapy in cases of 
sterility which is, or may be suspected to be, caused by 
hereastary factors. We should work with nature and not 
against 1t. 

One thing is certain, namely, that artificial insemination 
has already created a great demand for an effective veter- 
inary-gyn@cological service. 

The representatives of the livestock industry and arti- 
ficial insemination desire the active co-operation of 
experienced veterinarians. It is no longer enough that a 


few veterinarians have specialised in this subject; now all 


veterinarians who are going to work with cattle must 
necessarily have good knowledge and practical experience 
concerning the problems of reproduction, and this require- 
ment becomes more pressing with each year. 

The first condition is that independent professorial chairs 
of obstetrics and gynecology (breeding diseases) should be 
instituted at the veterinary colleges where this has not been 
done already. The scientific demands now placed on a 
professor of this subject are so great that it is not possible 
for him to be expert in both surgery and medicine. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION AND ITS 
APPLICATION TO WORLD PROBLEMS 


By 


Dr. W. R. WOOLDRIDGE, M.sc., M.R.C.Vv.S. 
(SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR OF THE ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST) 


As was stated by the Loveday Committee on Veterinary 
Education in Great Britain, ‘‘ The veterinary surgeon is 
the physician of the farm and the guarantor of the nation’s 
food supply.’’ Nevertheless, it would bode ill for the 
future of the profession if our education became too 
narrowly vocational. 

It is desirable that the student entering a veterinary 
course should have a good general education. This pre- 
liminary education, especially now that the age of entry 
into the veterinary course has risen so much, should con- 
tain a good knowledge of the basic sciences of chemistry 
and physics, so as to relieve the vocational training from 
much of this detail. Furthermore, it is desirable that edu- 
cation at school should impart a keen desire to follow some 
cultural bent outside later vocational training in the hope 
that this wiil provide the veterinary student with some 
relief outside his intensive course. 

Once his course begins he must apply himself to the 
biological and natural sciences, those repositories of know- 
ledge essential to the understanding of the normal living 
body. Unfortunately for the applied student, the rate of 
progress in these basic sciences has been so great of recent 
years that there has developed a real danger of giving the 
medical and veterinary student complete and incurable 
mental indigestion in the early part of his course. This 
can be avoided only if much of the detail is ruthlessly 
eliminated whilst retaining that which is essential to under- 
standing of the lines along which these sciences are at 
present developing. 

To-day, the veterinarian in all parts of the world is giving 
advice to owners on matters of breeding, rearing, and feed- 
ing and this advisory work is becoming a more and more 
important part of his duties. To relate this advice to 
farming practices and high animal productivity, he must 
know more of the crops, particularly grass, that make up 
the animal food. With the chase after higher and higher 
productivity the necessity to maintain the metabolism of 
the animal on an even keel is enhanced, whilst the likeli- 
hood of a breakdown is increased. The veterinarian in 
his day-to-day work should be able to relate clinical signs 
to nutritional, endocrine, or parasitic imbalance, bearing 
in mind the inter-relationship that may exist between the 
possible causes of sub-normal health. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the modern 
veterinarian must have a reasonable knowledge of all 
domestic animals but especially of those concerned with 
the production of food for human consumption. This 
means he must study several species of animals and learn 
their structure and their normal processes of living; he 
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must understand their breeding, rearing and feeding and 
must relate this knowledge to the development and main- 
tenance of optimum health. Furthermore, he must know 
the causes of disease, their pathology, treatment and pre- 
vention. In addition to this knowledge, he is expected to 
be a good surgeon and to be able to recognise lowered 
quality in food-stuffs of animal origin. In short, the 
amount of information required of the veterinarian to-day 
covers an extremely wide field and is concerned with all 
types of animal husbandry. This knowledge must be sound 
and scientific and yet be saturated with practical application. 
Is this possible? Are we just in expecting from every 
graduate a high standard of detailed information over the 
whole field, and do we, in fact, achieve this end? For my 
part, I think the answer to these questions is quite definitely 
““No.’’ Iam convinced that our modern graduate course 
must be pruned of all unnecessary detail, that it should 
be functional and comparative in outlook and should form 
the basis for subsequent specialisation. It should be 
taught in a humanitarian way, so that its broader signifi- 
cance in relation to the world in general and the various 
branches of veterinary application in particular is brought 
out. It must not be excessively vocational to the exclusion 
of all thought of related phenomena. In this way, the 
ability to think may be kept alive and the graduate will 
turn more readily to the acquisition of further knowledge 
related to the chosen aspects of his professional work. 
Indeed, I am convinced that we shall serve the public 
much better when we organise a series of post-graduate 
courses in which our graduates can build upon their basic 
veterinary training a detailed knowledge of some aspect of 
our work. These specialist post-graduate courses should 
be related to species and to such narrower fields of veter- 
inary science as state veterinary medicine food production, 
inspection and control, animal reproduction in health and 
disease, and veterinary surgery. Some should be en- 
couraged to choose research and teaching, and from them 
it is to be hoped that not only shall we produce individuals 
who will unravel our applied problems, but some who will 
become leaders in the various sciences and in education. 
In some countries, such as Great Britain, where intensive 
farming is general, the skilled practitioner needs to be 
close on the ground. In other countries, where the major 
‘‘ killing ’’ diseases have not yet been eradicated, it is 
better for the veterinary personnel to have large numbers 
of lay assistants working under their control in order that 
eradication schemes can be effectively and economically 
organised. I believe, however, that there is far greater 
room for the use of lay assistants in countries of intensive 
farming than is generally admitted. I am not one of those 
who is worried over the threat of professional unemploy- 
ment, provided we do our varied tasks efficiently and 
economically. io do them economically, however, we 
must apply our highly technical knowledge as widely as 
possible. We shall inevitably be drawn more and more 
into work connected with the breeding, rearing, feeding 
and general management of livestock, as well as those 
matters associated with the more narrowly interpreted 
methods of the control of disease. It will become evident 
to all within the next few years that the veterinarian is the 
most efficient person for these many tasks, and that his 
efficiency can be multiplied by intelligent organisation so 
that it will be the most economical in use. To achieve 
this the veterinarian’s hands need to be multiplied in many 
fields of his work by giving him a variety of lay assistants. 
To sum up: I wish to reaffirm that if the veterinary 
profession of the future is to play its full part in a world 
where the number of animals kept for human purposes 
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THE XIVth INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS IN IMMEDIATE RETROSPECT 
I.—The World now Expects every Good Veterinarian io 
do his Duty. 

What has distinguished this Congress from all preceding 
Congresses has been its solemnity—the solemnity of the 
world situation which prompted the British Government 
to cause it to be convened so soon after this last War—and 
the solemnity, no less than the magnitude, of the task 
now at last recognised to be that of the veterinarian and 
awaiting to be discharged by him in all lands. The central 
theme of the Congress, the world food situation, was 
asserted to be ‘‘ the most important scientific and practical 
question of the day.’’ Fewer than fifty thousand qualified 
veterinarians, we were told, exist in the whole world to be 
entrusted with this task, a smaller number by far than 
comprises the medical profession in this country alone. 
We need not pause now to ask whose fault it has been 
that there has come about this terrible disparity between 
the task, as long ago foreseen by several of our own 
pioneers, and the skilled workers available to achieve it. 

Notable too in this Congress was the emergence of those 
countries which had been able to make the best use of 
their Parliamentary institutions as the leaders in succouring 
the world in its present plight. In the past it had been 
those countries of Western Europe where veterinary 
endeavour had been fostered at the beginning of the modern 
era of its development by rulers of states holding autocratic 
sway that had been in the van of progress. One hall used 
for meetings, the Hoare Memorial Hall, was where our 
own Parliament, the Mother of Parliaments, had convened 
during this last War; and as if to inspire the Congress 
itself, the words uttered there during the darkest hour of 
the War by our own great War leader could be read by 
all on a plaque on the wail on the need then at all costs 
to preserve the flexible instrument which had served us 
so well in working out our own destinies. Our esteemed 
contemporary The British Veterinary Journal which had 
bestirred itself in a special issue on this occasion to bring 
into relief the great work accomplished by its founder, 
George Fleming, in first securing for our profession recogni- 
tion by Act of Parliament, fittingly declared in an introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ To our visitors from overseas this procedure which 
step by step at intervals of a full generation or longer has 
brought us to a position such as they have enjoyed from 
the outset, may seem strange. However, there can be 
no question but that in the end it brings us to a position 
resting on moral foundations that make for formidable 
strength.’’ One missed the towering figures of preceding 
Congresses, to whom one had become accustomed to 


approximates that of the humans themselves, our system 
of education must be re-directed and become more sym- 
pathetic in its contact with those looking after the animals. 
The normal veterinary course should be simplified by the 
elimination of much unnecessary detail and it should con- 
cern itself more particularly with the food-producing 
animals. 
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listen as speaking with the voices of authority. Instead, 
presided over as it was by a President (Sir Daniel Cabot) 
whose grave and unobtrusive dignity and perfect acquaint- 
anceship with Parliamentary procedure set the tone of 
the week’s transactions one could not help but sense that 
the calling of the ‘‘ Good Veterinarian ’’ was at last 
moving inexorably towards a higher destiny. Coming away 
therefore at the close of the week from the hallowed 
precincts in which the manifold labours of the week had 
been accomplished by not only the International Congress 
but also by the divers institutions, now grown to 
strength within our profession on the Parliamentary 
model, and looking up that long vista in which stands 
that simple memorial to the fallen of the First War, 
and lifting one’s eyes to that figure standing high above 
on the column symbolising for all generations wherein lies 
the real genius of a people, one could not help but inwardly 
feel it issuing its signal: ““ The World now Expects every 
Good Veterinarian to do his Duty.’ For, let us not mistake 
it, the great truth is, as was declared in buoyant un- 
prompted spirit by the opener of the Congress, the 
Right Honourable Mr. Hector McNeil, Minister of State, 
whose own intimacy with its urgency had been brought 
home to him as Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs: ‘‘ Hunger is an international currency ; knowledge 
should be an international passport.’’ It will be our duty 
during the coming weeks to place on record much of what 
has accrued in knowledge forthcoming from the delibera- 
tions of the week. Perhaps it may be well to say at once 
that no striking new ‘pronouncement in the discovery of 
new knowledge was made at the Congress. And, indeed, 
many of those who attended some of the sectional meet- 
ings dealing with topics which have of late become very 
familiar to us, may have been frankly disappointed with 
the flatness of discussion. To those who had spent, how- 
ever, a large part of their working lives in advancing 
knowledge in one or other of the very many lines of enquiry 
leading towards some fruitful end there was nothing to 
cause dismay in that revelation. For, how that end is 
achieved, in what sombre conditions of working towards 
it and in subduedly then expressing the results, need not 
be retailed here, all of which is not necessarily consistent with 
prowess either on the public platform or in the committee 
room. All the same, both these locations have their func- 
tions, whic we must fully recognise, in advancing our 
cause ; and we believe that at no other time was so much 
achieved in revealing the transition that must now take 
place in our own outlook, towards our problems, and in 
asserting our just claims to public recognition and to both 
moral and financial support. It is certainly no part of 


our duty as an organised profession to express leanings 
towards any political party that may happen to be in 
power in the country during an occasion of this kind 
fraugat to us with high destiny. 


We would be failing, 


however, in a common human obligation if we did not, 
at the very outset of our comments, express our sincere 
gratitude to the Government now in power for the manner 
it has so manifestly befriended us as a profession on this 
unique and most auspicious occasion. 


I].—The General Setting of the Congress Week. 


It had been apprehended by not a few of us that per- 
haps from leaning too much on the financial support given 
by our Government for the first time toan International Veter- 
inary Congress, with consequent apparent lack of personal 
enthusiasm in promoting it from within the profession itself, 
the proceedings would become listless and the attendance 
meagre. Several countries on account of the prevailing 
international situation were completely cut off from 
participation while the financial situation prevailing in 
some other countries precluded the delegation of large 
representative membership. On proceeding, however, to 
enrol at 2 p.m. on the Sunday, August 7th, at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, it was apparent that some hidden 
forces had been quietly at work to secure an attendance 
which, if not the largest of any, closely rivalled that of 
the most successful of preceding Congresses. A large inflow 
of members had been admitted during the two or three 
days immediately before the opening, and actually on the 
closing lists there were 1,421 members—just a little under 
the members recorded for the preceding Zurich Congress, 
which had had a large representation forthcoming from 
the Central European countries, now unhappily in no 
position to lend their full support. Nevertheless, 53 
countries participated and there were over 600 official 
delegates. Thanks to the good offices of our esteemed 
Registrar of the R.C.V.S., Mr. W. G. R. Oates, himself 
an old Westminster boy, the large party of members who 
had then turned up moved across to Ashburnham House 
for a tea and conversazione, and at once the spirit in which 
the whole week’s proceedings were to be conducted became 
manifest, namely that of a quiet friendliness. Then at 
6.30 p.m. a large concourse moved across to that shrine 
of the British people, Westminster Abbey, where they 
were specially accommodated, and in reverent worship 
listened to the Right Reverend J. A. G. Housden, B.a., 
Lord Bishop of Rockhampton, Queensland, making special 
intercession for the dignity of their mission in the world 
to-day. 

Then on Monday, at 10 a.m. the Congress, after formal 
election of Sir Daniel Cabot as President, listened to Mr. 
Hector McNeil opening the Congress with the memorable 
words already quoted. Our profession, he declared, alone 
could break down the barriers that exist rendering large 
territories, and, in especial, Africa, unproductive. A loyal 
message was then sent to His Majesty the King as Patron 
of the Congress, to which later a gracious reply was re- 
ceived. Eight honorary presidents were elected—from the 
chief different participating countries—Guérin, de Blieck, 
Mohler, Marek, Leclainche, Max Henry, du Toit, and 
Magnusson. As Honorary Vice-Presidents, Professors 
Dalling and Buxton and Dr. Montgomerie were formally 
elected, with Dr. W. R. Wooldridge as Honorary General 
Secretary and Mr. G. N. Gould as Honorary Treasurer. 
In their competent handling the proceedings moved 
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smoothly forward without hitch or hindrance. In a short, 
well-reasoned presidential address, Sir Daniel Cabot out- 
lined progress since the last Congress and perhaps out- 
standing in his references were his allusions to the revolu- 
tionary change that has since been accomplished in our 
conceptions of Therapy as a supplement or adjunct to 
Propaylaxis in disease control, and in which readjustment 
in conceptions we are obviously now merely at a beginning. 
Then following as it did the youthful and hopeful opening 
address delivered in such spirit of true friendship by Mr. 
Hector McNeil came the ripe wisdom of Lord Boyd Orr, 
the late Chairman of the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations Organisation. At meetings of 
that Organisation, he said, the members were not concerned 
with poli.ics as such: their deliberations were scientific, 
and so invariably they reached unanimous decisions and 
parted good friends. Veterinary medicine, he declared, was 
one of the few branches in which science could advance 
without doing more harm than good. Indeed, for some 
branches, such as that of the physicists, it would be a good 
thing if they took a holiday for 20 years so that the 
politicians and the economists could catch up on them, 
and even human medicine had been reproached, in so far 
as it had led to increased expectation of life and pressure 
of rapidly multiplying populations on the soil, with 
moving too fast. With an expected increase in the human 
population of the world during the 30 or 40 years from 
2,000 to 3,000 million the question of increasing food 
production was the most urgent problem of the day and 
constituted a threat to Western civilisation. Unless steps 
were taken at once to produce more food, two-thirds of the 
populations would revolt. A World Food Board was, 
therefore, necessary. Veterinary endeavour had had suc- 
cessively to deal with three phases in the exercise of its 
functions, namely, first to suppress or eradicate the major 
killing diseases; secondly, to control the more chronic infec- 
tious diseases; and thirdly, to prevent those conditions 
which arose from deficiencies or metabolic disorders. And 
the various territories were at one or other phase of ad- 
vance, great territories not even yet having passed through 
the first of them. Something more permanent than the 
international congresses was now required to persuade 
governments to provide the necessary funds. Indeed, 
throughout the Congress this was what was becoming more 
and more evident, namely, that a powerful international 
veterinary organisation was now required, on much the 
same lines as the Food and Agriculture Organisation, to 
secure permanent co-operation. It was thereby we would 
achieve the end hoped for, namely, a world of prosperity, 
unity and peace. 

At the plenary sessions on the following days that theme 
was elaborated in its different major aspects; by Professor 
H. C. Bendixen, of Denmark, on Tuesday, in detailing 
the contribution of the veterinary profession to the world’s 
milk supply, at which the Chairman, Sir James Scott- 
Watson, paid delicate tribute to the enormous contribu- 
tion of his gallant little country within that field; by Dr. 
C. S. M. Hopkirk, of New Zealand, in a remarkably com- 
prehensive world survey of the profession’s contribution to 
the world’s meat supply, at which the Chairman, Mr. R. C. 


Hammett, Master of the Worshipful Company of Butchers, 
stressed the increase proportionately of the contribution 
now being made in our home production of meat, but, alas, 
in a total ration that is far below the needs and desires of 
the people; by Dr. J. R. Beach, of the United Siates of 
America, on Thursday, than whom no greater authority 
could have been chosen to explain the réle which the 
veterinarian ought to take, but has often taken only too 
reluctantly, in the increasing of the world’s poultry and 
egg supplies, and at which the Chairman, Mr. Nugent, of 
the Animal Health Trust, brought home to us the sincere 
desire of the poultry industry for co-operation with the 
veterinary profession and the measure of its deep indebted- 
ness for what it has so handsomely achieved already on 
its behalf. Finally, on Friday in an address given by 
Professor Nils Lagerlof, of Stockholm, on the Breeding 
and Rearing of Animals, members of the profession heard 
a reasoned account of the tremendous readjustment in 
our perceptions of such highly complex problems as those 
which lead to sterility in farm livestock, which make the 
practices commonly adopted even little more taan ten 
years ago by veterinarians smack now of rank empiricism 
in the light of our growing knowledge upon them. Then in 
logical conclusion to all this sequence came an address by 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge on the manner in which veterinary 
education must now be reorientated to take cognisance of 
the great expansion in the veterinarian’s legitimate field of 
work, his remarks on the need, for drastic pruning of 
accretions with little inspirational value and on the real 
limitations of the university system if it becomes debased 
drawing special applause. One would have liked him, per- 
haps, to have paid more attention to the inclusion of tests for 
natural aptitude. However, it is to be hoped that the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as 
now reconstituted will ensure that all possible steps be 
taken to render the veterinary qualifications issued in this 
country paramount in the world. 

Most remarkable at the morning sessions was the display 
of cinematograph films with sound recording. Here, 
obviously, we have an apparatus for expression of our réle 
to the public such as was available at no preceding congress 
and in the exploitation of which we are obviously only at 
a beginning. Certainly, here, we are lagging behind 
some other countries, such as the United States of America 
and the Union of South Africa, from which countries films 
of high artistic merit and intimate appeal which must have 
cost a good deal of money to produce were forthcoming. 
The problems, for example, of trypanosomiasis con- 
trol in Africa or the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Central America were vividly brought home to our pro- 
fession, the members of which, if they have never exercised 
it beyond the shores of this island, can hardly have any 
conception of the immensity of the tasks awaiting discharge 
by their colleagues overseas, who, in the ultimate, 
grapple with the problem of increasing the world’s food 


‘supplies in real earnest to an extent that is hardly believable 


by those whose interest mainly lies in the duties of ordinary 
practice at fiome. 

Some idea of the scope of the sectional meetings held 
in the afternoons can be obtained by the tenor of the 
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Resolutions accepted and passed by the Congress at the 
closing meeting. But it is by no means a complete idea. 
Neither can a good idea be obtained from any summary 
of the papers which had been specially invited from con- 
tributors and which, unfortunately, were not distributed to 
members until the moment of enrolment. With the 
introduction of that new device, stenotyping, and of 
simultaneous translation it is to be hoped that in time a 
faithful record will become available of the proceedings of 
the various sections. It was, on many occasions, some- 
what difficult for an older worker who still retained a 
catholic interest in the whole veterinary field to make a 
choice as between the sections which he ought to attend 
at a given moment. Nevertheless, passing round, it was 
remarkable to notice the large attendances at each of the 
sections, and the earnest manner in which the audiences 
followed the remarks delivered by the numerous speakers, 
who, controlled by competent chairmen, spoke with 
economy on the topics on which they had an intimate 
mastery. 


II].—The Evening Functions 


The Reception given by the President and Council of° 


the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at the City of 
London Guildhall on Monday evening again brought home 
impressively to visitors from overseas as well as to 
members of the profession at home, in that setting, an 
aura of the might of authority now visited upon the pro- 
fession inspiring it to high destiny. It was not on that 
lavish scale which so greatly impressed overseas visitors 
to the 1930 Congress, but nevertheless both the hospitality 
and the surroundings at that early stage of the proceedings 
were calculated to have a profound influence on the minds 
and feelings of all participants. Needless to say the present 
President, Professor Dalling, and the two Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. H. W. Dawes and Professor J. G. Wright who 
received the guests communicated to all a sense of good 
natured benevolence which made all guests reciprocate it 
among themselves at that memorable gathering. On 
Tuesday evening, a banquet was given by His Majesty’s 
Government to Government Delegates from overseas at 
which about 600 attended, the welcome on behalf of the 
Government being given by Mr. George Brown, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minisiry of Agriculture. In a 
carefully prepared speech he outlined the progress made in 
recognising the claims of the veterinary profession and 
the real advances which it had achieved. 

The large gathering at the Congress Banquet at the 
Savoy Hotel on Wednesday night was perhaps not the 
intimate affair our own national banquets always are ; 
the mood of the moment is not one easily given to hilarity 
and this imposes something of a strain on speakers in 
evoking that spontaneity of response so easily forthcoming 
in former more spacious days. Nevertheless, in many 


Ways, opportunities were given around the tables for every 
British guest to soften the estrangements arising out of 
the last world conflict, and it was indeed a happy experi- 
ence for some of us to be able to extend a hand again to 
the very distinguished workers from Western Germany, and 
there were all too few of them, whose names have long been 


familiar to us as heirs of a great veterinary tradition to 
which the world genuinely owes much. 

The toasts of the evening were the International Veter- 
inary Congresses, proposed in a graceful speech by Pro- 
fessor Simonnet, of France, and responded to by Dr. 
Wooldridge, and The Guests proposed with benevolence 
and good nature by Professor Dalling, and generously and 
handsomely responded to by Major Sir Jocelyn Lucas. 


Some restricted functions of this kind held during the 
week also had a remarkable response, as, for example, the 
happy thought which prompted the Council of the Central 
Veterinary Society to invite to luncheon on Tuesday repre- 
sentatives of its spiritual parent, the Société Centrale de 
Médecine Vétérinaire ; and the dinner given at Claridge’s 
on Thursday evening by the Editors and Publishers of 
The Veterinary Journal to commemorate the long service of 
that journal and veterinary journalism generally to the 
advancement of the veterinary cause. 


IV.—The N.V.M.A. Congress 


Opening its meetings on Friday morning at 12.15 p.m. 
with the Annual General Meeting the large concourse at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, heard an inspiring Presi- 
dential address from Dr. R. F. Montgomerie to whose 
firm and fair handling of N.V.M.A. affairs during the 
year the profession really owes much. Concluding on the 
theme that the Government in its wisdom does not now 
propose to nationalise agriculture, Dr. Montgomerie 
adduced compelling argument to show how unwise in the 
interests both of the public and the profession it would be 
to apply nationalisation to veterinary enterprise in Britain. 
Many difficult readjustments need to be made consequent 
upon the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948, 
in our various relationships to outside interests, not least 
to charitable institutions devoted to the treatment of sick 
animals and to the execution of public work, such as the 
more extended programme of tuberculosis eradication. In 
all this, Dr. Montgomerie contended, the practitioner in 
his own locality occupying the status of a part time Govern- 
ment official could serve the public interest best, while at 
the same time the claims of a whole time service for 
many functions was wholly recognised and it was incum- 
bent upon the National to ensure that the pay and prospects 
of that service were commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities. A very intimate tribute to the value of our 
profession to the sister profession of human medicine 
was made by that old and sincere friend of our profession, 
Sir Weldon Dalrymple Champneys, in presenting in 
absentia the Cup and Medal bearing his name to our 
colleague, Mr. H. E. Hornby for his lifelong endeavours 
to control trypanosome disease in Africa. Then followed 
a series of papers and discussions on Friday and Saturday 
which touched upon some important practical problems 
commonly arising in ordinary practice, all of which were 
listened to with close and grateful appreciation. The recep- 
tion and dance given by the President N.V.M.A. at the 
Dorchester Hotel on Friday night was an outstanding 
event at which all guests, from home and overseas, evid- 
ently derived real enjoyment. 
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We pass over at this stage the many social events care- 
fully planned for visitors and their ladies, for nearly 
all of which bookings were made beyond capacity so that 
some had to be duplicated. 


V._-The Closing Meeting of the International Veterinary 
Congress. 

This was reached in a mood of quiet and high resolve. 
Particularly appreciative was the large gathering to the 
references to the labours of that genial personality 
Lt.-Colonel Gordon Roberts and his staff, Miss Miles and 
Mrs. Haigh, for their devoted and patient labours 
behind the scenes in ensuring the success, amid all 
difficulties, of this memorable Congress. At this closing 
meeting, the names of several distinguished veterinarians 
from overseas who had been elected to the highest award 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, that of 
Honorary Associateship, were read out, and those among 
them who were present to receive the award in person 
from the hands of the President, R.C.V.S., received a-most 
hearty ovation. The long list of Resolutions examined by 
the Resolutions Committee was, with one exception which 
was referred to the secretariat to note its intent at ensuing 
congresses, passed with acclamation. By a majority 
decision the Permanent Committee had favoured the rival 
claims of Sweden over Argentina for the next, 1953, Con- 
gress and this decision was endorsed at the full Congress. 
In view of the short notice, the suggestion that the interval 
this time should be shortened to three years because of 
the many urgent problems that need more frequent 
recapitulation, was not approved. 


So ended a week, and there never was a fuller week, 
in which the ‘‘ Good Veterinarian "’ has at last come to 
his own. By no means all that happened has been touched 
upon, even by way of mention, in this short immediate 
retrospect. But enough has been said, we hope, to indicate 
to the many who were unable to participate, that from 
now onwards it must not be that there is any lagging 
behind. The path wherein duty lies has been clearly put 
before us. Let us not fail. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS ACT, 1948 


Exemption Orper Respect or AND THE Rapip 
(or Stipe) Test ror Waite Diarruoea 


Under the Veterinary Surgery (Exemption) Order, 1949,* which 
came into operation on July 30th, it is provided that: — 


“ The expression ‘ veterinary surgery’ in subsection (1) of Section 
5 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948 (which prohibits the practice 
of veterinary surgery by any person who is not registered in the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons or in the Supplementary Veterinary 
Register) shall not include— 


(a) any treatment by physiotherapy given to an animal by a person 
acting under the direction of a person who is registered in the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons or in the Supplementary Veter- 
inary Register and who has examined the animal and has 
prescribed the treatment of the animal by physiotherapy ; or 


(b) the testing for Bacillary White Diarrhoea of any bird by 
means of the rapid (or slide) test.” 


* Statutory Instrument No. 1410. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A CASE OF EVENTRATIO DIAPHRAGMATICA 
PERICARDIALIS IN A DOG, RESULTING FROM 
A CONGENITAL DEFECT OF THE DIAPHRAGM 


By 
E. LARSEN & H. E. OTTOSEN 


In The Veterinary Record, No. 12, dated March igth, 
1949, Mr. J. G. Speed, M.R.C.v.S., has published an article 
entitled ‘‘ An Ectopic (Intrapericardial) Lobe of the Liver 
in a Cat’’. As such conditions are obviously very rare, 
it might possibly be of interest for your readers to be 
acquainted with a similar case in a dog, reported by Mr. 
E. Larsen, v.s., and myselt.* 

Though not of common occurrence, displacements of 
abdominai viscera into the thoracic cavity are by no means 
rare. Most often, however, the displaced organs will be 
found in the pleural cavity, while displacements into the 
pericardial or postcardiac mediastinal space are rather 
unusual. The following case of eventratio pericardialis 
in a dog therefore is recorded. 

The subject was a five-year-old female greyhound, which 
had been purchased for breeding purposes, and which was 
stated to have whelped three times previously. The new 
owner soon observed that her appetite was poor and her 
breathing somewhat accelerated. However, he ascribed 
these symptoms to the change of surroundings and to the 
fact that at the time the weather was very hot. Moreover, 
the former owner claimed that while in his possession the 
dog never showed any symptoms of illness. 

When examined on July 26th, 1938, the dog showed a 
rapid abdominal respiration; there was no rise in tempera- 
ture, and the pulse was strong, though somewhat fast. 
The respiratory sound was weak in the lower third of the 
chest on both sides. On percussion no distinct areas of 
consolidation could be made out, but the tapping on the 
chest seemed to cause some pain to the dog. As a whole, 
the findings were suggestive of an incipient pleurisy. 

On July 28th the temperature had risen to 39.5 deg. C. 
A distinct area of consolidation, with 2 horizontal (verte- 
bral) upper limit, was demonstrable in the lower part of 
the chest. In this area, no respiratory sound could now be 
heard. The heart-sounds as well as the heart-beat were 
scarcely perceptible. Further, an ascites was demonstrated. 

On August 1st the dog showed a temperature of 40.8 
deg. C., a fast and weak pulse, and severe dyspnoea. The 
ascites had increased. The area of consolidation had 
diminished slightly on the right side, while on the left side 
it had extended above the middle of the chest. When 
the fore part of the dog was raised, the consolidated areas 
diminished and their boundaries became irregular, while 
at the same time the hydropsy of the abdomen increased. 
Thus, it seemed evident that the consolidations of the chest 
were due to a hydrothorax and that there existed a com- 
munication between the thorax and the abdomen. 

The dog was now very miserable, and as there seemed 
to be little, if any, hope of her recovery, it was decided to 
kill her. Having regard to the possibility that the disease 
might be of a tuberculous nature, the body was sent to the 
State Veterinary Serum Laboratory for post-mortem 
examination. 


*MAANEDSSRR, DRYL2G (1939). Vol. 51. 
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On autopsy the body was found to be rather lean. The 
abdominal cavity contained some ? litre of a sero-haemorr- 
hagic fluid. The dog was pregnant (six to seven weeks). 
In the diaphragm, approximately at the junction of the 
sternal part with the tendinous centre, there was an almost 
circular opening, some 4 cm. in diameter, leading into the 
pericardial cavity. The margin of the opening was thin 
and smooth, and the serous lining of the pericardium was 
continuous with the peritoneum. At one side, the opening 
was traversed by a thin, fibrous chord. 


The thorax and anterior part of the abdomen, after 

removal of their left walls. Note, in the ventral part of 

the thorax, the enormous pericardial sac and, in the dorsal 

part, the considerably diminished lungs. For further 
details see text. 


The pericardium (see fig.) was tremendously dilated, 
extending from the diaphragm to a transverse plane 
through the second thoracic vertebra, and nearly filling the 
ventral two-thirds of the thoracic cavity. It had the form 
of an oblong sac with a concave dorsal and a convex 
ventral border; the latter was fixed to the sternum through- 
out by a fold of the pleura. 

Besides the heart, the left lobe of the liver and a few 
coils of the small intestine were situated in the pericardial 
cavity; in addition, it contained about one and a half 
litres of a sero-haemorrhagic fluid. The displaced liver 
lobe was about 20 cm. long and 6 cm. by 3 cm. in thick- 
ness. Its anterior (ventral) part was somewhat thicker 
than that, forming, as it were, a node the size of a goose’s 
egg. It was firm and swollen, heavily congested, and 
somewhat cirrhotic. The posterior (dorsal) part of the lobe 
formed a 2 to 3 cm. long, about } cm. thick, fibrous cord, 
which passed through the opening in the diaphragm into 
the abdomen, where immediately dorsal to the opening it 
united with the rest of the liver. The heart was situated 
dorsally in the centre of the large sac. Its relative weight 
being 0.75 per cent. of the bodyweight, it must be regarded 
as somewhat undersized. It was subject to a dilatation, 
which had particularly affected the right ventricle and 
atrium. 

The lungs were reduced to about one-third of their 
normal size, but otherwise they showed no abnormalities. 

According to the findings described above, the post- 
mortem diagnoses were: (1) Fissura diaphragmatis; (2) 
Eventratio simplex pericardialis; (3) Hydrops pericardti et 
ascites. It is to be emphasised that the condition was not 


a hernia in the proper sense of this word, which, according 
to Joest+, always implies the presence of a hernial sac. 


Pathogenesis.—Considering that the opening in the dia- 
phragm had a thin and smooth edge it is natural to explain 
it as a congenital] malformation. Further evidence in this 
direction is afforded by the fact that the opening was found 
approximately where in foetal life the junction of the 
septum transversum with the septum pleuroperitoneale is 
completed. 

It cannot be said with any certainty at what time in the 
dog’s life the dislocation of the liver lobe took place. Yet, 
the fibrous character of its dorsal part (the part resting in 
the opening between the pericardium and the abdomen) 
suggests that the condition was fairly long-standing, 
although, in spite of several pregnancies, the dog had not 
previously shown obvious clinical symptoms. This latter 
fact requires for its explanation the assumption that the 
heart had been able to counterbalance the straining of the 
circulatory system involved by pregnancv. However, this 
would probably bring it to function at the utmost of its 
capacity, so that a further straining—as that caused by 
very warm weather and uneasiness about being taken over 
by a new owner—would make it impossible for the heart 
to maintain a sufficient blood pressure. The consequent 
venous hyperaemia would result in transudation, especially 
from the vessels of the displaced liver lobe, in which the 
circulation was already somewhat impeded. This, in its 
turn, would further encumber the heart, whereby a vicious 
circle would be established. 


+E. Joest. Spezielle pathologische Anatomie der 
Haustiere. Vol. II. 1921. 
ABSTRACT 


[Another Case of Louping-IIl in Man. Isolation of the 
Virus. Brewis, E. G., e¢ al. (1949.) The Lancet. 
256. 689-601. | 


This is the second recent account of naturally occurring 
infection in humans with the virus of louping-ill (vide 
Lancet, 1948, 255. 453-456). A detailed account is here 
given of the history and clinical symptoms, together with 
the results of supplementary laboratory investigations. 
Attention is drawn to the biphasic character of the disease, 
the primary symptoms of which closely resemble influenza 
for which it might be mistaken. Seven days after infection, 
circulating virus is replaced by specific neutralising anti- 
body with resulting strong immunity (in animals) to 
subsequent parenteral inoculation: of virus. Meanwhile the 
virus gains access to the C.N.S. and in about a week after 
the first illness the second and more serious phase becomes 
evident with the onset of symptoms characteristic of C.N.S. 
involvement. These again are in no way specific or 
diagnostic. The authors succeeded in isolating the specific 
virus by passage of C.S.F. through mice. Nevertheless 
they are prepared to accept as diagnostic the presence of 
specific neutralising antibody in a patient’s serum, taken 
in conjunction with a history of association with ticks in 
an area where naturally occurring louping-ill is endemic. 

Ww. T 


Weekiy WispoM 
If a man does not stand for something, he will fall for anything.— 
ANon. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Sixty-Seventh Annual General Meeting and Congress 


Elsewhere in this issue we deal editorially, in retrospect, 
with the two great veterinary congresses held in London 
and extending over the past week-end, which, in virtue of 
their continuity and degree of association in membership, 
may rightly be regarded as a united meeting. In this 
continuing record, therefore, comment may be restricted to 
the assertion that the Association’s own Congress, pro- 
ceeding without intermission from the ‘‘ International,’ 
proved anything but a supplementary event, providing in 
fact a notable climax to a magnificent gathering. In due 
course we shall be devoting a special number to the pro- 
ceedings at the Sixty-Seventh Annual General Meeting and 
Congress of the N.V.M.A., giving meantime the following 
summarised account of their principal features. 


The Annual General Meeting 

The great influx of members of the profession and their 
ladies from overseas who graced and enlarged the assembly 
during the ‘‘ public proceedings ’’ portion of this year’s 
Annual General Meeting of the Association, which was held 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, at mid-day on Friday 
of last week, vested them with unprecedented dignity and 
importance. 


In welcoming the exceptional number of delegates from 
overseas at the outset of the meeting, the President 
expressed his belief that the presence of overseas repre- 
sentatives of the veterinary associations abroad was quite 
essential to the full success of any Congress of the N.V.M.A. 
It was a conviction that was established in his own mind 
at his very first Congress, as a result of the presence there, 
at Aberdeen in 1924, of Professor Folmer Nielsen, and the 
stimulus given thereby to the interest of British veter- 
inarians in the field of infertility in animals. 

The President, in the introduction to his address from 
the Chair, duly voiced his sense of this added responsibility 
and—as was to be expected of him—produced a stimu- 
lating review of his reflections on veterinary affairs, with 
particular reference to the rights, duties and responsibilities 
of all engaged therein or connected therewith. 

The great and important new right, granted at long last 
by the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948, brought with it a 
heavy duty and a large responsibility. The duty which the 
profession must accept was to effect, firstly, the economic 
prevention of loss amongst farm animals; secondly, the 
assurance of sound animal products as the food of our 
people and, thirdly, the prevention of unnecessary suffering, 
particularly that arising from disease, among the animal 
population. 


Achievement of the first aim threw a great and growing 
responsibility upon the Association, for only through its 
agency could there be informed and influenced the various 
Government Departments, the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Animal Welfare Societies, which (and more par- 
ticularly the first mentioned) had arrived at the position in 
which they could make or mar the legitimate strivings of 
the profession. A policy based on the clearing of obstacles 


which prevented our doing our duty, with rights seen in 
proper perspective, could be pressed with vigour and would 
create the conditions in which those rights were respected 
automatically. 


An efficient agriculture, livestock industry 
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and veterinary profession were inter-dependent and essen- 
tial to the country, and if those who wielded power could 
be persuaded to take as their general aim the creation of 
conditions to ensure that we had veterinary surgeons, en- 
gaged in practice and employed as officers of the Govern- 
ment, happy and enthusiastic in their work, many of the 
difficulties which had obstructed our giving of full service 
would quickly disappear. 

Progress necessitated change, which must be accepted 
by the profession, for its part, in the spirit of willingness 
to serve. Had it shown a full response to the most striking 
change of the past ten years—the remarkable increase in 
the proportion of the country work of the practising veter- 
inary surgeon, which was done on the instructions of the 
Animal Health Division? Nevertheless, on the whole, the 
large section of the profession engaged in country practice 
had clearly demonstrated ability to give service of quality 
to the Ministry, while continuing to meet the direct require- 
ments of the agricultural community. He believed the 
portents were against the introduction of another 
fundamental change, the nationalisation of veterinary ser- 
vices to agriculture, but that the existing system should be 
developed, though it would only be acceptable to the 
Government Department if it was satisfied that the L.V.I.s 
could be economically the efficient instrument of Ministerial 
policy. This development demanded a larger whole-time 
staff and an extension of field activity, which in its turn 
would entail a further advance in our outlook and increase 
the need for a strong professional Association as the source 
of constructive criticism. 


As to the fulfilment of our second duty, the provision of 
disease-free foodstuffs of animal origin, in this sphere there 
was room for nothing but the deepest despondency. “‘ It 
almost seems that there is some evil spirit pervading the 
various Government Departments, with a determination to 
see opportunity denied us.’’ In meat inspection re- 
organisation was a crying need, yet the part played by the 
profession in obtaining a semblance of good control had 
been forgotten. The position in regard to the control of 
milk production was even worse. For the high hopes held 
out in the 1943 White Paper, ‘‘ Measures to improve the 
Quality of the Nation’s Milk Supply,’’ ‘here had now been 
substituted the shocking discovery that plans were laid 
which would restrict veterinary responsibility to watching 
the health of the milk-producing herds, excluding the super- 
vision of the conditions under which milk is produced. Had 
the bogy of lack of veterinary surgeons in sufficient num- 
bers again been allowed to blind the authorities? 


In dealing with the third item on his list of professional 
duties and responsibilities the President had in mind, 
especially, our work amongst animals of the domestic pet 
class. From time immemorial the profession had made it 
its business to see that no animal suffered through the 
inability of its owner to afford a normal fee for veterinary 
attention. Despite this, it was not unnatural that animal 
welfare societies should seek to organise this service and, 
by methods not available to the profession, they had placed 
themselves in a strong position financially. Some, however, 
had ignored the principle that the animal is entitled to the 
highest degree of skill in diagnosis and treatment, irre- 
spective of the financial position of its owner. He admired 
the R.S.P.C.A.’s acceptance of the principle of co-opera- 
tion with the profession: a model which others well might 
follow. Here again it was a mistake to believe that the 
profession could, by holding to the arrangements which 
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covered the need in days gone by, stay the hand of change. 
It was in this light, too, that members of the profession 
should view the scheme for the establishment of hospitals 
by the Animal Health Trust, now under examination by a 
joint committee of the Trust and the Association. 

“It is my firm conviction,’’ the President concluded, 
“that the profession, having been granted the right that 
the practice of veterinary medicine and surgery is the pro- 
vince of the qualified only, will willingly shoulder the added 
burden of duty and responsibility. That burden cannot be 
discharged if we are not ready to accept departure from 
custom and tradition or if we look askance at the changes 
which the march of progress demands. But I maintain 
that the greater need for change of outlook lies at the door of 
the Government Departments and the national organisa- 
tions interested in maintaining the health of our farm stock, 
in the provision of sound food products of animal origin 
and in the prevention of suffering among animals. Let them 
accept that a prosperous and efficient veterinary service is 
the primary need and, I am convinced, the profession will 
not be found wanting in its determination to do its duty 
even if, in organising to that end, we must depart from 
traditional praciice.”’ 

The President’s inspiring address, which was most 
enthusiastically received, will be reproduced in full in the 
special issue to be devoted to the proceedings of Congress. 


There followed hearty endorsement by annual general 
meeting of the recommendation of Council that there be 
accepted the cordial invitations received from—amongst 
many others—the County Boroughs of Cardiff and East- 
bourne for the Association to hold its Congress in those 
eminently suitable centres. Accordingly, the N.V.M.A. 
will meet at Cardiff next year and at Eastbourne in 1951. 

Much regret was occasioned by the inability of Mr. H. E. 
Hornby, of East Afriéa, to be present to receive in person 
the Dalrymple-Champneys cup and medal awarded 
to him for work by means of which the advancement of 
veterinary science has been promoted. However, the mem- 
bers were glad to have Sir Weldon with them once again 
and to hear his references to the “‘ history ’’’ of the cup 
and to this year’s selection of Mr. Hornby, distinguished 
for his work on trypanosomiasis in Africa. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1949-50 


In commending Mr. John William Bruford, M.R.C.v-S., 
of Sevenoaks, Kent, to the meeting as President of the 
Association for the year 1949-50, Dr. Montgomerie spoke 
of him as ‘‘ a son of the soil, a renowned rugby football 
player, a practitioner of excellence and a wonderful com- 
mittee man.’’ Needless to say, the election evoked a 
demonstration of universal gratification. At the adjourned 
meeting held later at the Royal Veterinary College, the 
recommendations of Council regarding the other officers 
also were accepted with enthusiasm. In particular, 
immense satisfaction was expressed by the President and 
indicated by the members in the choice of Mr. S. F. J. 
Hodgman, M.R.C.v.s., Director of the Canine Research 
Station of the Animal Health Trust, as Junior Vice-Presi- 
dent (President-Elect). In due course high tribute was 
paid to the retiring President (Dr. R. F. Montgomerie) for 
his inspiring leadership of the Association during the past 
year. He now fills the office of Senior Vice-President. 


Members were also very happy to leave affairs in their 


respective spheres to Mr. H. E. Bywater (Hon. Treasurer) 
and Mr. G. N. Gould (Hon. Secretary). On the call of the 
President, who referred in glowing terms to his most able 
fulfilment of his very arduous duties, Mr. Frederick Knight 
(‘‘ the indispensable ’’) was re-elected General Secretary 
with acclamation. 


Papers and Demonstrations 

With the ‘‘ International ’’ devoted to the considera- 
tion of the veterinary problems and processes arising from 
the need for the expansion of live-stock products in the 
world to-day the Provisional Committee for the Associa- 
tion’s Congress decided, in its programme, to concentrate 
upon small-animal practice. The presence of distinguished 
exponents in this field from overseas provided, both by 
courtesy and by right of eminence, a noteworthy accession 
to the ranks of potential essayists, openers of and contri- 
butors to discussions, while the availability of premises 
for simultaneous session enabled the list of papers pre- 
sented to be enlarged from the customary half dozen or 
so to ‘‘ double figures.’’ Fortified again by the participa- 
tion of our visiting confréres, the discussions—despite pre- 
cedent verbal activities of nearly a week’s duration—were 
exceptionally informative. The subjects for discussion, and 
the names of the selected participants must by now be 
familiar to our readers, but before leaving this aspect to be 
dealt with in detail in our Congress Number, it must be 
added that while the scientists more especially were in 
their element at Westminster during the earlier part of 
what we have ventured to term the united meeting, the 
practitioners came thoroughly into their own with the 
advent of the N.V.M.A. programme, which concluded with 
a splendid ‘‘ demonstrations day ’’ at the Royal Veterinary 
College. 


* * * 


On many similar occasions in the past expression has 
been given to the universal feeling that the social opportu- 
nities afforded by veterinary meetings, whatever their type, 
are at least comparable in value to those of a scientific 
order. The great success of the social events recorded in 
this issue lends support to that view. They culminated in the 
reception and dance held at the Dorchester Hotel on Friday 
of last week, when the President and Mrs. Montgomerie had 
the unprecedented pleasure and experience of welcoming 
and entertaining nearly 1,200 guests. Here was further 
evidence of the natural unity of the two great events at 
Westminster, in that so many of our overseas col- 
leagues and their ladies availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity thus presented to manifest, in concert with members 
N.V.M.A., their affectionate esteem for the President of the 


Association. 


It may not be inappropriate to conclude this preliminary 
account of the N.V.M.A. meeting with a reference to the 
outstandingly important fact that the proceedings of the 
International Congress, and our own President’s Address, 
secured a magnificent ‘‘ Press.’’ Two factors ensured this 
from the outset. The first was the sterling work of our 
Liaison Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey West, in his capacity as 
Publicity Officer for the Congress. The second, the prom- 
inence given in both the I.V.C. programme and the 
Address to the essential part to be played by the veter- 
inarian in public health and in world nutrition—in itself 
the primary subject of human interest to-day. Topicality 
is the sine qua non of successful publicity. 
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XIVth INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS 
Resolutions Passed in Final Plenary Session 


At the Final Plenary Session of the XIVth International 
Veterinary Congress held at Westminster on Saturday, 
August 13th, 1949, the following Resolutions were passed: 


1. ‘In view of the economic importance and the 
possible public health significance of the viruses responsible 
for swine influenza, the XIVth International Veterinary 
Congress recommends that arrangements be made for 
viruses isolated in different countries to be sent to selected 
established centres and examined by the techniques used 
for strains of human origin by the World Influenza 
Centre.”’ 


2. ‘‘ The XIVth International Veterinary Congress 
learnt with satisfaction that the International Office of 
Epizootics in Paris has included in its agenda for its next 
meeting, which is to be held in May, 1950, the question of 
non-specific reactions during tubercularisation. 

‘* The XIVth International Veterinary Congress recom- 
mends that prophylaxis of animal tuberculosis be included 
in the agenda for the XVth International Veterinary Con- 
gress,”’ 


3. “‘ In view of the recent developments which make it 
possible to curtail radically the economic losses caused by 
infectious bovine mastitis, and in view of the present short- 
age of milk and milk products, this Congress recommends 
that all countries endeavour to carry out efficient control.’’ 


4. ‘‘In view of the seriousness of brucellosis as an 
economic and public health problem it is resolved by the 
XI[Vth International Veterinary Congress that: 


“ (1) Efforts be made by all possible means to eradi- 
cate the disease; 


‘* (2) Until eradication by test and slaughter is prac- 
ticable, vaccination is recommended as a first step and 
should be correlated with the eradication programme. 
The vaccine must be produced with the same safeguards 
as to virulence and immunising properties as_ the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry Strain 19 
Vaccine. 


““ (3) It is further resolved that diagnostic tests and 
methods be standardised in each country, antl that 
an international standard for the agglutination test 
be agreed. 


‘“* (4) As a public health safeguard pending the 
eradication of the infection from animals it is recom- 
mended that all milk and milk products be pasteurised. 


** (5) It is further considered that international co- 
ordination and exchange of information are important 
and should be effected by the appropriate international 
agencies.”’ 


5. ‘‘ Whereas many infectious and parasitic diseases of 
animals, some of which are also communicable to humans, 
may be spread by animal products used for human food; 
and, 

‘* Whereas the introduction of these diseases into a coun- 
try reacts against maximum production of food so urgently 
needed in the world to-day; 

‘‘ This Congress resolves that veterinary controlling 
authorities in all countries should be urged to co-operate to 


the utmost to prevent the spread of these diseases, par- 
ticularly to those countries in which they do not exist.’’ 


6. ‘‘ The XIVth International Veterinary Congress 
learns with satisfaction that steps are being taken by certain 
international organisations to examine questions of trans- 
portation of animals, animal products, vegetable products 
and equipment in so far as they relate to the transmission 
of infectious diseases of livestock.’’ 


7. ‘‘ That this XIVth International Veterinary Con- 
gress, having directed its attention to the great work which 
the veterinary profession can do in the control of diseases 
amongst the milk, meat and egg producing livestock of the 
world, urges the immediate strengthening of this inter- 
national organisation so as to set up an active world-wide 
body capable of advising governments in the urgent steps 
necessary to control animal diseases. 

‘* The Congress calls upon all national veterinary associa- 
tions to contribute financially to the development and main- 
tenance of this organisation and asks the Permanent Com- 
mittee to act vigorously in this matter.’’ 


8. ‘‘ The XIVth International Veterinary Congress, 
considering : 


‘* (1) The importance of veterinary science and prac- 
tice in the field of production and improvement of 
domestic animals; 


‘‘ (2) The advantage for veterinary surgeens par- 
ticularly concerned with these problems to unite and 
co-ordinate their efforts, as has been done with success 
in some countries; 

Recommends: 


‘“ (1) That the Government Authorities of each 
country should place at the disposal of veterinary 
training and research establishments all necessary 
facilities to further and promote such activities. 


‘* (2) That in each country consideration should be 
given to the setting up of a society of veterinarians and 
that such societies should be set up wherever possible.’ 


9. ‘* Inall countries the problems of inefficient breeding 
and reproduction in domesticated animals are becoming of 
increasing economic importance by lowering potential pro- 
duction of foodstufls of animal origin, and it is essential 
that the basic skill and scientific knowledge of the veter- 
inarian should be more extensively used to improve fertility 
and to prevent or overcome infertility among farm live- 
stock and thus contribute towards maximum efficiency in 
animal breeding. 

‘‘ The XIVth International Veterinary Congress, in ses- 
sion in London, August, 1949, is conscious of the urgent 
need to improve and increase scientific research work and 
instruction in the physiology and pathology of reproduction 
in the veterinary schools of all countries, so as to ensure 
that the members of the veterinary profession will play 
their full share in the application of increased and new 
knowledge in solving animal breeding problems. To this 
end it urges the governments of all participating countries 
to take adequate steps to provide increased facilities for 
this important work, and to utilise to the maximum extent 
possible the skill and knowledge of veterinarians, and thus 
make a greater contribution to the world supply of food- 
stuffs of animal origin.”’ 
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10. “‘ This Congress urges all governments to take 


active steps for the world-wide control and eventual eradi- 


cation of rabies, through the application of the recognised 
effective measures, namely, veterinary sanitary regu- 
lations, quarantine, elimination of stray dogs, the 
registration and restraint of dogs, and, where necessary, the 
annual vaccination of all dogs with approved effective vac- 
cine. 


‘‘ The Congress strongly recommends that international 
organisations, especially those sponsored by the United 
Nations, should give active support, and, where necessary, 
technical assistance to governments for this purpose, and 
that they should endeavour to keep the issue prominently 
before the various governments.”’ 


11. ‘‘ This Congress resolves that the Permanent Com- 
mittee should elaborate a proposal for the wide distribu- 
tion of veterinary educational films in all countries and 
should call upon governments to give adequate grants for 
the purchase of good talking films recommended by com- 
petent veterinary educational authorities.”’ 


12. ‘‘ In order that the International Veterinary Con- 
gress may be held in all countries, it is resolved, that from 
all participating countries, which are represented in the 
Permanent Committee, a contribution may be made to a 
Congress fund, by which, if necessary, the expenses of the 
printing costs of the Congress completely or partly, and 
those of the Secretariat of the Permanent Committee, may 
be paid. 

‘ This contribution by each country will be fixed in 
comparison with the number of graduate veterinary sur- 
geons in that country. 

‘““The Congress funds shall be administered by the 
Bureau of the Permanent Committee. The Permanent 
Committee proposes now that the contribution should be 
fixed at Is. or an equivalent of that per year, for each 
veterinary surgeon in, each country.” 


13. (re new version of paragraph 7 of the By-laws): 
“In each country a permanent National Committee should 
be established, which, in constant co-operation with the 
Organising Committee of the country in question, will 
carry out the tasks mentioned in this paragraph. 

‘“ Ways and means of starting this National Committee 
will be left to the Veterinary Association of the country 
concerned. 

‘‘ The National Committee, once established, will, how- 
ever, supplement itself from time to time and report its 
constitution to the Secretary of the Permanent Committee. 
The representative of a country in the Permanent Inter- 
national Committee will be proposed by the National 
Committee ot that country. The Chairman of the National 
Permanent Committee and the representative of that coun- 
try in the Permanent International Committee should, if 
possible, be one and the same person.’’ 

[That is to say, a member in the Permanent Committee 
representing a country will be the chairman of the Perma- 
nent National Committee. | 

‘‘ The duty of National Committees shall be to undertake 
the work of propaganda for the Congress, to enrol members, 
to obtain subscriptions and to forward them to the Organis- 
ing Committee, and to supply information as to the office, 
rank and status of individual members of the Congress, 
especially of the official representatives of authorities, 
corporations, etc.’’ 

14. (re new version of paragraph 6 of the Statutes): 
the members of the different countries being chosen 
on the proposal of the Permanent National Committees of 


the countries concerned and shall be nominated by the chief 
— of the Congress by unanimous assent or majority 
of votes.’’ 


The Congress to Visit Stockholm in 1953 
It was agreed unanimously to accept the invitation of the 
Swedish National Committee of the International Congress 
that the next Congress be held in Sweden, i.e., at Stock- 
holm in 1953. 


Vote of Thanks 

Dr. W. R. Wootpripce: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my privilege to be able to ask you to 
accord a vote of thanks to all those who have made this 
Congress possible and, I think, a success. In the first in- 
stance we have to thank Professor De Blieck and the Per- 
manent Committee for having agreed to the holding of the 
Congress here in London. The Congress itself owes its 
greatest debt perhaps to the readers of the papers, the 
Chairman and recorders, the stewards, the interpreters, the 
stenotypists, the stenographers, the electricians and all 
those others who have contributed in one way or another to 
the success of our discussions. 

Further, we have to thank the voluntary helpers, the 
members of the Ladies’ Committee, the representatives of 
the W.V.S. and many others who have in various ways 
contributed to our success; those who have offered us 
hospitality, His Majesty’s Government, the President and 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons and the President and Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. We also must not 
forget that the arrangements for our trips next 
week were made by the co-operation of a number of veter- 
inary organisations with the body arranging the travel 
facilities. Finally, or rather penultimately, I want to pay 
a tribute to the representatives of the Press who have very 
well reported us ; to the B.B.C. that has broadcast about 
us on several occasions throughout the world; to those 
authorities that have loaned us films and to our photo- 
grapher for making available reminiscences of this Congress 
to many of us. But finally I think we must all agree that 
if it had not been for the very excellent work done by 
Colonel Gordon Roberts and his staff (Cheers) the running 
of this Conference would not have been anything like so 
smooth as it has forturfately proved to be. 

If, Mr. President, you wili allow me to move this omni- 
bus vote of thanks emphasising, as I am sure you all know, 
that we do not mean to indicate that our thanks are any 
the less sincere by putting them all together, I would ask 
you to accord a general vote of thanks to all those whom I 
have mentioned. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 


* * * * * 


Conferment of R.C.V.S. Hon. Associateship 
At the Central Hall, Westminster, on Friday, August 
12th, the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, Professor T. Dalling, either conferred, or inti- 
mated that there would be sent to absent diplomates, the 
Diploma of Honorary Associateship upon the following 
distinguished members of the veterinary profession resident 
overseas, to mark the occasion of the holding of the XIVth 
International Veterinary Congress in London, in the year 
1949: 
Professor Bressou (France). 
Dr. L. B. Bull (Australia). 
Professor Dr. Flueckiger (Switzerland). 
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Dr. H. S. Frenkel (Netherlands). 

Dr. De Kock (South Africa). 

Dr. W. A. Hagen (U.S.A.). 

Dr. R. A. Kelser (U.S.A.). 

Dr. A. L. McNabb (Canada). 

Professor H. Magnusson (Sweden). 

Dr. C. A. Mitchell (Canada). 

Dr. M. G. Petersen (Denmark). 

Dr. N. Plum (Denmark). 

Dr. B. T. Simms (U.S.A.). 

Professor J. D. Stewart (Australia). 
and 

Dr. D. J. du Toit (South Africa). 


THE XIVth INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS BANQUET 

The Banquet in connection with the Congress was 
given at the Savoy Hotel, on Wednesday, August 10th, 
the President of the Congress, Sir Daniel Cabot, in the 
chair. The Guests were received by Sir Daniel and Lady 
Cabot. Among the many distinguished personages who 
graced the top table were Sir Weldon Dalrymple Champ- 
neys, Major Sir Jocelyn Lucas, Professor T. Dalling 
(President, R.C.V.S.), Dr. R. F. Montgomerie (President, 
N.V.M.A.), and Professor Dr. F. Simonnet of France. 


International Veterinary Congresses 

Dr, F. Simonnet (France): You have conferred upon 
me a high honour in asking me to convey to you the 
good wishes of my fellow-veterinarians from overseas. 
Some of us here to-night are visiting Great Britain for 
the first time and we are charmed with the reception 
given us by our English colleagues, but there are others 
among us who have experienced English hospitality be- 
fore and they are having the pleasure of renewing old 
friendships and of realising the depth of the kind senti- 
ments which exist between us. Perhaps you will allow 
me to recall the greatness of your welcome to me in 
darker days when you received me in 1940, I assure you 
that I remember those days in England with great 
emotion. 

But let us return to the XIVth International Veterin- 
ary Congress. You have already heard about its activi- 
ties and successes and all I can do is to repeat our 
belief in the great benefits which our science derives 
from these great gatherings. The events through which 
we have lived since our last great Congress have had 
a powerful influence upon our position in the community, 
we have seen curative medicine becoming less and less 
important, the food animals replace the horse in the 
centre of our picture, and a new power has fallen into 
our hands. 

Your Organising Committee has seen the orientation 
and in its programme it has envisaged the high place of 
preventive medicine inthe acceleration of food production. 
Our aims are in sympathy with those of many people to 
see that the feeding of the human race is rational and 
assured. This is fundamental to the happiness and 
prosperity of humanity. Our meeting brings us _ to- 
gether as individuals and we are able to get over the 
international frontiers and the natural barrier of lan- 
guage because we are held together by the urge which 
we all feel to go forward together as a technical, pro- 
fessional and intellectual community, with an _ inter- 


national outlook in our aims. We have made new 
friendships and consolidated old ones; these must 
always be the foundation of success in international 
gatherings. I will therefore conclude with an expression 
of my complete confidence in the continued success of our 
International Congresses. 

I see that I have to couple this toast with the naine 
of “ Reg” Wooldridge, and I would like to congratulate 
him and all the organisers of this Congress on this most 
successful gathering. 

I give you the toast of the International Veterinary 
Congresses. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and Dr. W. R. 
WooLpRIDGE, in response, said: I would like to impress 
upon you the immensity of the task which Professor 
Simonnet has asked you to face. He has pointed out 
that the veterinary profession has to try to make good 
for the benefit of the human race the great food short- 


age. That is the theme of this NIVth International 
Veterinary Congress. We have had several lectures 


dealing with the broader aspects of this problem; we 
have heard already from Lord Boyd Orr and from other 
world-wide figures that there is a loss of human food- 
stuffs, a loss of millions of tons of meat and milk as well 
as hundreds of thousands of millions of eggs per annum 
because of disease amongst our animal population and 
of the under-protection resulting from this factor. If we 
are to grapple with this task we must realise that as a 
profession we have to take our rightful place in the 
whole world, we must insist that we carry out the work 
which we alone are capable of doing, we must not think 
that our own science and art is in any way behind that 
of other sciences and arts. If anything, we are prob- 
ably ahead of them as we have been trying to get across 
to the farming community, and, indeed, practising, 
preventive medicine for very many years. 

If we are to do this task, we must realise that we 
cannot be insular; we must be united as a profession 
throughout the world, we must be prepared to co-operate 
with brother scientists, with animal owners, and with 
Governments to help us grapple with this immense task. 
We might perhaps hesitate for a moment and think 
what are the needs of grappling with this task ; we must, 
as I have said, co-operate with Governments. That 
carries with it a wish for the Governments to listen 


to our advice and to co-operate with us. But it 
is no good talking to Governments in the scien- 


tific terms we use in our sectional meetings; they 
cannot apprehend it, we must use their language and, 
believe me, if you try, you can get across in simple 
language all the basic facts even of veterinary science. 

Dr. Wooldridge, at this point, made reference to the 
recent marriage of their President, Sir Daniel Cabot, 
congratulating Sir Daniel and Lady Cabot most heartily 
on behalf of those present at the Congress, and extending 
to them best wishes for their happiness. 

If we agree (proceeded Dr. Wooldridge) that the 
Governments have to be led we must make sure that we 
have the requisite knowledge with which to lead them. 

Now, in order to get a good grip of this knowledge we 
can do much in our own countries. As you have heard, 


disease has no country, it knows no boundaries, if is 
world wide, and we must therefore make sure that 
the one vehicle, the one tool we have to hand to ensure 
that we are organised to carry out this task, namely, the 
International Veterinary Congress, is made strong. We 
must develop an organisation for action from these 
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Congresses, it is no use meeting once in four years, 
being extremely friendly during a few days and then 
saying “ Au revoir” or, more likely, ‘‘ Good-bye.” (Hear, 
hear.) We must retain the freedom of our science and 
of our profession. Let us learn from what has happened 
to another profession in this country quite recently, 
the medical profession, that great profession which in 
some ways has been ahead of us and in other ways has 
been far behind us. 


We as a profession must not allow this XIVth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress to pass without making 
sure that we establish an active international organisa- 


tion that will really work to combat this great 
task before us throughout the world. We must 


have something comparable to F.A.O. just dealing with 
the veterinary profession, and I would simply conclude 
by saying that I and my colleagues are very sensitive 
of the fact that many of you have been gracious enough 
to say that this Congress has been going fairly well to 
date, but, believe me, we shall regard it as a complete 
failure if the veterinary surgeons here to-day leave this 
country without establishing this active International 
Veterinary Organisation. (Cheers.) 


The Guests 


Professor T. DALLING, in proposing the toast of “The 
Guests,” said: The task which I have to perform this 
evening is a very pleasing one. It is to propose the toast 
of our guests. Guests, I find, are of various kinds; there 
are those who are welcome, those we do not want to 
see again, sometimes guests are foisted on us, people we 
would rather not see, but to-night the guests we have 
fall into a different category because we have invited 
them to be with us to share our repast. We invite 
guests to come and live with us, to come and talk with 
us for different reasons, and one of the reasons, of 
course, is that we want them to see what we are doing, 
so that they can go away and tell the wor!d, tell their 
country what is going on in a certain place. We also 
invite guests so that we can get something from them, 
so you see our generosity often cuts in more than one 
direction. 


Veterinary science to-day is collaborating with many 
people. We are no longer a little isolated community, we 
are now part and parcel of the world of science. One 
sees to-day working side by side men and women who are 
trained in veterinary science and those who are trained 
in other branches of science. In our own laboratories 
and institutes and institutions, we find together in the 
same room people who have been trained very differently. 
The day is long past when we, as a body of people called 
veterinarians, had to be isolated by ourselves. We must 
link un with these other branches of science which are 
so important in this world to-day. I feel we even now 
sometimes try to be much more isolated than we should 
be; we must recognise that we are only one part of 
a huge organisation. We have certainly a duty and a 
task, a joh to do, and we will see to it that we 
fit ourselves for that task. We must associate 
much more than we have done with other trained people, 
people who know other branches of science. It is not for 
aay: reiterate further on that, you know it as well 
as 0. 


In tis country we have recently passed a Veterinary 
Surgeons Act which will link us very much more closely to 
our universities than in the past. We have taken quite a 
long time to recognise and realise the benefits which 
ean accrue from a university education. Other coun- 
tries have shown us the way in that. There is no doubt 
in my mind that we shall benefit from it and I will 
say that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will 
stand as an independent body, guiding so far as it can, 
the education of future veterinary surgeons and looking 
after their discipline. 


I want just again to thank you for supporting my 
Council and myself, the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, at the reception at the Guildhall on Monday 
evening. We were delighted to have you with us, when 
we were the hosts, It has been my privilege on many 
occasions to be a guest at dinners and banquets not 
only in this but in other countries. Some time ago I had 
the privilege of being a guest at a banquet in a foreign 
country and I had to reply to the toast of the guests. 
From that occasion I have learned to be very careful 
what I say so far as languages are concerned. I used 
to have an idea that people from countries other than 
this knew very little English and would not appreciate 
what was said in English. In this other country when 
I was saying to them that their people and ours (my 
Scottish people) were very closely related because we 
had had an influx of their soldiers into Scotland and 
there were many offspring—I was not able to finish 
what I was going to say which was that many of their 
soldiers have taken unto themselves Scottish wives, but 
I was not allowed to say that, they anticipated my 
remark. 


I feel that meetings such as these, visits of people 
from other countries to this country, visits by us to 
other countries, are some of the finest things that can 
happen to-day, not only scientifically but internationally. 
We can teach our sciences, our views to other people, 
those from other countries can teach us, but I do feel 
that this relationship which we have with these various 
countries, beginning on scientific lines, can and will 
develop into much more closely linked international 
relationships. 


May I then give you the toast of our guests, coupled 
with the name of Major Sir Jocelyn Lucas? 


The toast was drunk with enthusiasm and Sir 
JOcELYN Lucas, in responding for the guests, said that as 
the Chairman of Allied Hospitality Committees and a 
number of various international hospitality committees, 
he felt he was sufficiently international to be able to speak 
for some of the guests. The tremendous strides which 
had been made in human and animal medicine were 
greatly admired by the layman. He was particularly 
grateful for the discovery of the inoculation for 
distemper in dogs, as he was a breeder of dogs. He 
found the film which had been shown at the Congress 
quite fascinating and was quite relieved when the 


veterinary surgeon found a cow which pleased him. 

He offered sincere thanks for the kind way in which 
the guests had been received ; they had had a marvellous 
evening, and they had all thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

This closed the formal proceedings; members and 
guests were then able to meet their friends and converse 
amongst themselves. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BANQUET 


His Majesty’s Government entertained overseas and 
other Government delegates attending the XIVth Inter- 
national Congress at the Savoy Hotel on Tuesday, August 
gth, with Mr. George Brown, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, presiding. 


Submitting the toast of ‘‘ The Fourteenth International 
Veterinary Congress,’ Mr. GEORGE Brown said 
it was his pleasant duty, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, to extend a most cordial welcome to 
the delegates to the Congress now being held in 
England and to offer them a little hospitality: the 
choice of the somewhat scarred Capital for the Congress 
was a source of great pleasure and satisfaction to the 
Government. 

He had been looking up the records and it was inter- 
esting to see how much the story was the same in 1930 as 
it was now. In that year of Congress in London Lord 
Addison, who then occupied the chair that was his privilege 
that evening, laid stress on the fact that disease knows no 
frontiers and that if we were successfully to combat disease 
amongst animals, we too must know no frontiers. (Hear, 
hear.) 


Lord Boyd Orr had spoken to them that week as he had 
been nobly speaking to the world during the last few years. 
[he world food shortage was a fact of great urgency of 
which we were all now well aware. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation of the United Nations, one of the 
great agencies to come out of the San Francisco Conference 
and its subsequent developments, had a broad canvas in 
this great field. That 1949 Congress meeting in London 
had before it a very great task, complementary to the task 
that F.A.O. was undertaking. (Applause.) 


Running through Lord Addison’s speech of 19 years ago 
was the suggestion that the great burden of animal disease 
was falling on the economic position of the farmer: that 
night, while they faced the same problem, they thought 
more in terms of the burden on human beings who were not 
farmers. The situation we were meeting was really a 
challenge to the veterinary profession: could they, in their 
profession, show them—the ordinary man—the way out of 
the great tribute that was being levied upon their potential 
food supplies by those various diseases? It was still true, 
however, that a singie profession, by itself, could not 
achieve this: there must be a unified attack all over the 
world. 

Our freedom from many scourges was produced only by 
the most stringent precautions. The dissemination of 
knowledge that would take place as a result of their dis- 
cussions would have a great effect upon the international 
action which would be taken in this field. The question of 
veterinary education was fundamental to the production 
both of research workers and practitioners, and it was one 
to which considerable thought had been given in this coun- 
try during the past few years. They must produce research 
workers and practitioners who were effective in the par- 
ticular stage that our knowledge had reached at any par- 
ticular time, and last year an Act of Parliament had been 
passed which they believed would help them—the profession 
—attain those ideals. Therefore he was particularly glad to 
see that their programme included a paper by his friend 
Dr. Wooldridge on ‘‘ Veterinary Education and its Appli- 
cation to World Problems.’’ Mr. Brown concluded by 
expressing his pleasure that Sir Daniel Cabot, for whom 
also he had an affectionate regard, had followed his occu- 
pancy of the post of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Minis- 


try with the high and well-merited distinction of presiding 
over the XIVth International Veterinary Congress. 

The warm appreciation of the delegates and their good wishes 
for the success of the Congress, were expressed in felicitous 
terms by Dr. B. T. Simms (U.S.A.), Dr. C. Flueckiger 
(Switzerland) and Dr. H. C. Bendixen (Denmark), who 
said that he felt that the XIVth Congress had come jus: at 
the right time. It was a good thing that they should be 
able to discuss, at this juncture, on an international basis, 
the many important problems in veterinary science that 
had arisen since last they had the opportunity of meeting, 
and they were very grateful to His Majesty’s Government 
for making such a Congress possible. It was their con- 
viction that the Congress would be the promoter of great 
advances in veterinary science, animal husbandry and pub- 
lic health; also, might he be permitted to say, a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of mankind. . 


Central Veterinary Society's Luncheon in Honour of 
the Académie Vétérinaire Francaise 


The XIVth International Congress provided the 
Central Veterinary Society with the opportunity 
of honouring a link with France that is both 


historic and unique. 

As will be known from the researches of one of its 
Fellows, Dr. J. T. Edwards, the “ Central’ owes much 
of its origin to inspiration from across the Channel in 
that it was modelled upon the Societé Centrale 
Vétérinaire de Paris, the forerunner of the present 
Académie Vétérinaire Francaise. 

On Tuesday, August 9th, the Central Veterinary 
Society, represented by its Officers, Past-Presidents and 
Council, under the President, Miss J. O. Joshua, received 
as its guests Associates of the Académie Vétérinaire 
Francaise and other distinguished French veterinarians. 
Representatives from France included Professor Verge, 
Dr. Létard, Professor Simonnet, Professor Ramon (Men- 
bers of the Académie), Dr. Thiery, Dr. Saint Cyr, Dr. 
Quentin and Dr. Brune, a senator of France. The 
gathering was further honoured by the fact that Sir 
Daniel Cabot, President of the International Veterinary 
Congress, and Professor Thomas Dalling, President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, both attended 
in their capacity of Foreign Associates of the Académie 
Vétérinaire. 

The luncheon was held at St. Ermin’s Hotel, West- 
minster, where the President, Miss J. O. Joshua, received 
the guests beforehand. 

After the occasion had fittingly been put on record 
by means of two excellent photographs the party 
assembled for a most enjoyable luncheon, during the 
course of which linguistic diffidence on both sides was 
speedily overcome and many valuable and interesting 
contacts were made. 

Miss Joshua, after the company had honoured the 
Loyal Toast, proposed “ Our Guests” coupled with the 
name of L’Académie Vétérinaire Francaise. In her 
speech of welcome she paid tribute to the common link 
between the foundation of the two societies, to the early 
influence of French teaching upon our veterinary science 
and to the present close co-operation, friendship and com- 
mon destiny of the profession in the two countries. 

In order that all might understand her words she had 
had prepared a French translation which was handed 
to each guest, a gesture which was not only appreciated 
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for its original intent but the more so since it provided 
the guests with a permanent momento of the occasion. 


A generous and cordial response was made by Profes- 
sor Létard, followed by Professor Verge in similar vein, 
and it was felt by all present that the function, although 
small and necessarily all too brief, had done much to 
increase the bonds of friendship between fellows of the 
two societies and members of the veterinary profession in 
the two countries. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN VETERINARY SURGEONS 


Informal Dinner to Overseas Women Veterinarians 
at Windsor 


A function which, while smaller and more informal than 
others taking place during the I.V.C., was none the less 
a truly memorable event, took place at the Old House 
Hotel, Windsor, on the evening of Tuesday, August gth. 
With Miss M. J. Freak presiding, the Society of Women 
Vetecinary Surgeons entertained women members of the 
veterinary profession from several foreign countries to an 
informal dinner. Guests of the Society were Dr. Pearce, 
the fourth woman to graduate in the U.S.A., Dr. Agnete 
Krabbe of Denmark, Frau Rosse-Rahte of Germany, 
Misses Andersen and Jebson from Norway, and Misses 
Kauter and Scheitlin from Switzerland ; fifteen members 
of the host Society entertained them. 


The party left in members’ cars shortly after the close 
of the afternoon sectional meetings and the drive down, 
pleasant and interesting in itself from the visitor’s point 
of view, allowed time for a friendly interchange of profes- 
sional matters in the various groups. 


An excellent dinner was followed by a brief and informal, 
but outstandingly apt, welcome from the President to the 
visiting women veterinarians. The theme of this very 
cordial and happily worded speech was in the most com- 
plete accord with the extraordinarily friendly spirit which 
pervaded the whole Congress and stressed the opportunities 
provided by such a gathering as the Congress, and in par- 
ticular such social occasions as this, to further the common 
cause in which all members are keenly interested, namely, 
the welfare and progress of the veterinary profession. 


Replying to the toast of ihe guests, in brief speeches 
couched in cordial terms and which included items of much 
interest, Dr. Pearce responded for the English-speaking 
group, Frau Rosse-Rahte spoke in German and Miss 
Kauter in French, to complete the trio of official Congress 
languages. 

Dinner over, the party walked to Windsor Castle and 
was fortunate in being able to have a rapid tour of the 
Castle precincts before the gates were closed. 

The party then returned to London, the journey home 
being enhanced by the full moon rising over the Thames, 
and adding to the pleasure of the drive. There seemed 


little doubt that the occasion had been a most notable 
success and the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons is 
happy in the knowledge that not only has the bond be- 
tween women veterinary surgeons from all over the world 
been materially strengthened, but many acquaintances 
revived—an impetus which may result in lasting friend- 
ships between members in many countries. 


“ British Veterinary Journal” Dinner 

Journalistic ‘‘ occasions,’’ so far as the veterinary pro- 
fession in this country is concerned, are a rarity. It was 
a refreshing experience, therefore, to participate in the very 
happy function held at Claridge’s Hotel, W., on Thursday, 
August 11th, when there was brought to most successful 
fruition the timely conception of the editors and the pub- 
lishers of The British Veterinary Journal to bring together 
well-known contributors to the literature of the profession, 
gathered in London, at an International Veterinary Con- 
gress Dinner. 

Professor THos. DALLING (Chief Veterinary Officer) pre- 
sided over a company, numbering nearly sixty, which in- 
cluded the following veterinarians from overseas: 

Dr. D. M. Campbell, Dr. A. M. Diesel, Professor G. 
Flueckiger, Dean W. A. Hagen, Dr. C. S. M. Hopkirk, 
Dr. Kesteven, Dr. N. Plum, Mr. H. A. Quin, Professor 
G. Ramon, Dr. B. T. Simms, Professor Dr. Lars 
Slagsvold, Professor J. Verge and Dr. I. Q. de Vries. 

Dr. D. M. CAMPBELL, who recently relinquished the 
editorial chair of Veterinary Medicine (Chicago), in pro- 
posing the toast of The British Veterinary Journal, said 
that he happened to be born at a time that enabled him 
to be a veterinary editor for more years than anybody 
else: that, he presumed, was why he had been asked to 
propose that toast. Veterinary publications—and those of 
the medical profession—were a tremendously important 
part of those professions and they had a great responsibility 
—they were the ‘‘ show-room ’’ by which they exported 
their wares to the scientific personnel of the world, and 
they would be judged accordingly. 

He could remember when their veterinary publications 
in the U.S.A. were not very widely read: up to Ig10 no 
such publication had more than 1,200 readers and at 
no time prior to that year had they more than two 
periodicals. Then came a profound change, due to the 
discoveries made in veterinary science publication of which 
stimulated interest in veterinary periodicals everywhere. 
An outstanding instance of this was Dr. Russell Greig’s 
calcium borogluconate therapy for milk fever ; within six 
months of its recording everybody in America was using 
it. 

The veterinary periodical press of this country had a 
great many things to its credit. He remembered, for ex- 
ample, the long battle that Percival and Youatt waged 
to get cattle pathology taught in the veterinary schools 
of this country. He believed that there must be an inde- 
pendent Press and in that capacity The Veterinary Journal 
had been outstanding. 

Dr. Campbell recalled the whole-hearted efforts made 
by the late Sir Frederick Hobday—in the line of editors 
since the formation of the Journal by George Fleming in 
1875—to secure recognition for our calling as a learned 
profession, and concluded: ‘‘ For its honoured past, with 
its great achievements, for its useful present and for its 
steady promise for the future, I ask you to drink to the 
health of The Veterinary Journal.”’ 

Responses were made by the co-editors, Professor Dalling 
and Professor J. McCunn. 

Professor DALLING thanked Dr. Campbell for the tribute 
he had been good enough to pay to the Journal. In his 
travels through the various countries represented there 
that evening he had taken an interest in the veterinary 
literature and had noted with great satisfaction that the 
journals which were published in this country found a 
prominent place therein. 

In The Veterinary Journal they tried to strike the happy 
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mean, 1.e., they endeavoured to publish articles which 
would interest veterinary surgeons employed in various 
spheres in this country and those in other parts of the 
world. [here was no doubt that we had a great need to-day 
for veterinary literature. He was quite satisfied that we 
had in this country several journals which met our require- 
ments: we had journals which were of real interest to the 
researc worker ; other journals dealt largely with the 
clinical side of our work and also the political aspect, and 
yet others which represented the middle way. It was their 
object, in The Veterinary Journal, to deal with subjects of 
interest to the practitioner and the research worker, leaving 
out entirely anything political—that was not their job. 
They had to keep abreast of the times and their field 
workers aware of what was going on, and he felt that the 
Journal was playing its part in keeping that type of work 
in front of the people who read its pages. 


Professor J. McCunn, co-editor, who also responded 
to the toast, said that Professor Dalling and he had been 
associated for some considerable time with this Journal. 
They did not make a bad team. Professor Dalling was 
a very “‘high-up’’ civil servant, and had the natural 
cau.ion of his order, whereas he (Professor McCunn) had a 
reputation for saying what he thought at any time and 
to whomsoever he pleased. They reacted upon one another 
—‘‘ he mellows me and I ginger him.’’ If he had been 
asked what had been the changes in veterinary literature 
in the 30 years or so of his experience, he would say that 
the first thing he had noticed was the great improvement 
in the quality of American literature. This was all the 
more important because so many continental sources had 
now d-ied up. The other great change was the bias towards 
animal husbandry. In the old days veterinary journals 
were full of interesting but scrappy and _ individualised 
items, often relating to some treatment or other device, 
but now a much more consistent and balanced outlook 
on the whole subject prevailed. He held that the veterinary 
Press, like the Press in general, should be open to the man 
whose views might seem ridiculous to tne orthodox, pro- 
vided that he nad sometaing to say, that he wrote accept- 
able nglish, and that he did not infringe tae law of libel. 
He had the right to present his views, and to wipe him 
out because he was not orthodox was entirely wrong. Of 
how many taings now established and accepted should 
we never have neard had the Press in former days closed 
its columas to all but the orthodox. Professor McCunn 
spoke finally of tae extraordinarily good staff—the {‘ back 
room boys ’’—who served the Journal. - 


Dr. J. T. EDwarps, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ Veter- 
inary Journalism,’’ sketched as a background the history 
of veterinary science, going back to the Lyons School, 
and far beyond it, indeed to the ancient world, to the early 
days of Rome waen the veterinarian was a highly respected 
individual and employed by the great patrician families. 
In the eastern Empire, about the fourth century, there was 
a very fine body of veterinarians, with a literature in 
epistolary form, which was collected under Constantine 
and later copied by another civilisation which, imbued 
with tne spiri. of Islam, kept alive from Baghdad to Sala- 
manca the traditions of veterinary learning, this at a time 
when we in the West were sunk in the Dark Ages. It might 
be concluded, said Dr. Edwards, that it was the opening 
of the Schools that brought about the foundation of veter- 
inary journalism. That was not true. In Germany veter- 
inary journalism actually started before the Schools, and 
in ourown country came into existence in defiance of them. 


It was not the School that provided the journalism with its 
background but the body of town and coun*ry practi- 
tioners, the backbone of the profession. When in 1791 
the movement came about whicn led to the fouadation of 
the London School, the great John Hunter laid down a 
programme whereby the London School was to issue yearly 
fransactions, but owing to the Napoleonic wars and other 
circumstances the School fell on evil days. In 1828 veter- 
inary journalism came into being with the founding of two 
journals, one of which exhausted itself in three years, but 
the otaer, The Veterinarian, did great service for nearly 
30 years, and after that continued in a minor key, dying 
finally in 1902. The British Veterinary Journal was 
founded in 1875 and brought a new outlook to bear upon 
animal disease, namely, prevention. It was marked by the 
energetic editorship of Fleming and of those who followed 
him. There had always been a veterinary tradiion in this 
country, quite independent of the medical one, and the 
Journal in whose name taey had gathered on that occasion 
nad taken no small part in sustaining it. Veterinary 
science also had an interest in a number of specialist 
journals, such as The Journal of Comparative Pathology. 
It had been a great pleasure to be associated with this 
occasion, and he wished the B.V.jJ. a prosperous future. 


Mr. W. A. Poot, Director of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Animal Healta, divided the practitioners of journalism 
into four categories. First, the editors, who delayed manu- 
scripts and subsequently returned them, or, if they used 
them, slasaed out all the nice bits ; secondly, authors, who 
submitted long untidy papers ; thirdly, printers, who were 
the victims of both editors and authors, and, finally, pub- 
lisners, without whom all the rest could not exist. He went 
on to say how much he regretted the passing of some of 
the giants of the past, both journals and men. He regretted 
in particular the passing of some of the Scandinavian 
journals, which had lately amalgamated into one magnif- 
cent publication, but while the latter was to be weicomed, 
the passing of the separate journals was to be deplored. 
Another welcome newcomer was the Encyclopedté Véter- 
inaire. He referred also to some personalities in veterinary 
jourralism—Professor Leclaincne, of France, Merillat, of 
the journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Adserson, of Norway, and in this country Dalling and 
others. In one survey of literature of veterinary science 
which his Bureau had made they found 750,000 articles 
in a year, of which 10,000 were picked out as worthy of 
inclusion in a bibliography, and one-third of these were 
worthy of special emphasis in the form of a published 
abstract. 

One subject which troubled him, Mr. Pool continued, 
was the availability of veterinary literature. In this country 
there was great difficulty in obtaining a number of veter- 
inary journals published in certain countries, especially 
South American, and, of course, from some countries of 
Europe at the present time no such publications came. 
Another difficulty was that of language. There had been 
a movement in recent years to increase the number of sum- 
maries of papers in other languages, and he thought such 
summaries might well be made longer so as to give i 
other languages a more complete presentation of the paper. 


Mr. R. F. West, who also responded to the toast, wel- 
comed the guests in the name of his firm. The British 
Veterinary Journal, he said, had had a long and honour- 
able life. It was in its 74th year. It was true that there 
was no particular virtue in longevity ; the virtue was i 
continuing virility, but journals and institutions, unlike 
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human beings, did not necessarily grow old with accumula- 
tion of years. 

The muscular strength of The British Veterinary Journal 
was derived from continuous argument. It was said that 
any journal was as good as its editor, which was perfectly 
true. But what made a good editor? Each editor was an 
entily in himself. He imprinted his personality on his 
journal, and made it what it was. It was fairly easy to 
train a man to carry out the more or less automatic func- 
tions of editorship, but that did not make a good editor. An 
editor had the essential gifts of editorship inherent in him. 
Editorship was an unending task. Before one issue had 
been put to bed, another was preparing; it was a sort of 
permanent midwifery. The duties of an editor neither 
began nor finished, they continued indefinitely. The 
Bniish Veterinary Journal had enjoyed from its editors and 
others very long spells of service. He himself in his capacity 
as a member of the publishing firm concerned had been 
associated with it for 29 years. It had been a pleasure to 
serve the veterinary profession in this way, and his recol- 
lections were all of the happiest. 

Something had been said that evening about publishers. 
As one concerned with veterinary publications two things 
stuck out in his memory. One was in 1930, during the 
national slump of that time, when everybody was ‘‘ draw- 
ing in.”’ It was at that time of all others that on the sug- 
gestion of Sir Frederick Hobday the third volume of The 
History of Veterinary Literature was published as a supple- 
ment to The British Veterinary Journal, and the words 
which Sir Frederick wrote in the journal at that time in 
appreciation of the action of the publishers would always 
be cherished by them. Another occasion which warmed 
the publishing heart and which he might be forgiven for 
mentioning was when an author whose book his firm had 
published came and said, ‘‘ When I was a veterinary 
student my great ambition was to write a book and have it 
published by Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. That ambition has 
been realised, and I am a proud man to-day.”’ 

Mr. West finally paid a tribute to Mr. Eley, most of 
whose work had been done behind the scenes, and to other 
colleagues engaged on the production of the journal. Saying 
that he supposed there was no time in which veterinary 
journalism was more useful than to-day, he called upon the 
company once more to drink to ‘‘ Veterinary journalism— 
May it flourish, root and branch and live for ever!’’ 

The proceedings concluded with a few words by Professor 
G. H. Woo.prinDcE, thanking the hosts for their charming 
hospitality. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VETERINARY REGISTER 


Restriction of Practise of Veterinary Surgery by Unqualified 
Persons 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the persons set out below, 
resident at and working at the addresses given below their names, 
and being persons without a veterinary qualification registrable on 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, have applied for registration 
on the Supplementary Veterinary Register. 

The conditions for registration on the Supplementary Veterinary 
Register are that an applicant has attained the age of 28 and satisfies 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 

(a) that he is of good personal character ; 

(b) that during the ten years immediately preceding the applica- 
tion he has for a period of not less than seven years in the 
aggregate been engaged in the United Kingdom as his principal 
means of livelihood in diagnosing diseases of animals and 
giving medical or surgical treatment to animals : 

Provided that the Council may authorise the registration of a 

person under this section who has been engaged as aforesaid during 

the said ten years notwithstanding that he has been so engaged 


for less than seven years in the aggregate if the Council are satisfied 

that the time during which he was so engaged was reduced by reason 

of his serving in His Majesty’s forces or being engaged in work 
of national importance and that his registration would not be 
prejudical to the public interest. 

Any person having any OBJECTION to the registration of any 
applicant or desiring to lay any information before the Council 
thereon should communicate with the undersigned at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 9/10, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.1, not later than 30 days after the publication of this notice, 
provided that an extension of the period for objection may be allowed 
if good cause be shown for such extension. 


W. G. R. Oates, 


Registrar. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS Acts, 1881-1948, 


Tue FourtHu List oF NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE 
APPLIED FOR REGISTRATION 


Number Name and Address Place of Practice 
S.V.R. 281 Amspen, E., St. George, The same address. 
P.D.S.A., Cross St., Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

268 AntHony, H. R., 23, Hall 15, Bell Street, Wolver- 
Street, Bilston, Staffs. hampton, Staffs. 

179 Annis, G. W., 132, City Road, P.D.S.A., 132, City 
Cardiff, Glam. Road. Cardiff, Glam. 

"180 Baker, A. R., 15, Islington 267, Lichfield Road, 
Row, Birmingham, 15. Aston, Birmingham, 6. 

324 Barry, F., Manor House, 73, Mumps, Oldham, 
Lowside, Oldham, Lancs. Lancs. 

264 Beresrorp, A. G., 97, Clar- The same address. 
ence Road, Grays, Essex. 

172 Bip, W. H. L, Flat 4, P.D.S.A. Hospital, 
Denbar Parade, Eastern Abbey Street, Dun- 
Avenue, Romford, Essex. kirk, Nottingham. 

317. Brakemore, K. B. 62, The same address. 
Corporation Street, Hyde, 

Cheshire. 

269 Brum, L., Addington Palace, 16, Knightsbridge, 
Addington Park Stable S.W.1. 

Yard, Surrey. 

283 Bopcer, E. W., 12la, St. The same address. 
Albans Road, Watford, 

Herts. 

198 Bonn, J. E. O., Lansdowne, The same address. 
North Petherton, Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

152 Brircuer, R. J., 1, New P.DS.A., 8, Ford Street, 
Cottage, Whitley, Coventry, Coventry, Warwick- 
Warwickshire. shire. 

232 Brown, C., 30, Chester Row, The same address. 
Chester Square, S.W.1. 

139 Buck, A. G. J., 152, City Road, P.D.S.A., 15, Islington 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. Row, Birmingham. 

270 Burton, J. R.,. 65, Telford The same address. 
Avenue, Streatham Hill, 

S.W.2. 

209 Cumman, G. F., 2, Abbotsford 5, Windsor Terrace, 
Avenue, Rutherglen, Lan- Glasgow. 
arkshire. 

278 Crark, S. J., 322, Creek Road, P.DS.A., 1, Thomas 
Greenwich, S.E.10. Street, Woolwich, 

S.E.18. 

334 Coe, T. A., 7, Whiting Street, The same address. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

48 Coutinson, J. O., “White East Ayton, Scar- 
Lea,” East Ayton, Scar- borough, Yorks. 

231 Winscombe P.D.S.A., Portsmouth, 
Avenue, Cowplain, Hants. Hants. 

99 Coomer, S. G., 36, Bath Row, Islington Row, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. a Birming- 

203 Davies, Miss I. G., 79, Stock- 342, South Lambeth 
well Park Road, S.W.9. oad, S.W.8. 

265 Dewicx, P. H., “ Denholme,” The Veterinary  Re- 
> akenham, 
Edmunds, Suffolk. Edmunds, Suffolk. 

192 Dinnicx, E. A., Mrs. 281, The same address. 
Goldhawk Road, London, 
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Number 
243 


316 


320 


293 


292 


Name and Address 


Extse, J. B., 119, Nottingham, 
Road, Derby. 

Evans, W. E., 19, Beach 
Avenue, Severn Beach, Glos. 


Fay, A. M., Haslemere, 6, 
Athelstan Road, Worthing, 
Sussex. 


“ Overdale,” 
Thornton, 


Featner, H., 
Well Heads, 
Nr. Bradford. 

Featner, J. M., “ Overdale,” 
Well Heads, Thornton, Nr. 
Bradford. 

Feituam, L. 
Crescent, Maidstone, 


W., 48, Holtye 
Kent. 


Fenn, H. V., Birch 
Avenue, Dovercourt, Essex. 


Finptay, Miss F. R., Pine- 
cliff Hotel, Fishermans 
Walk, Bournemouth. 

Fisuer, J., 113, Botteslow 
Street, Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Forman, V. H., 56, Avenue 


Road, Southgate, N.14. 
Fowier, A. E., Wilton House, 
Pocklington. 

Grover, H. A., Bywell South, 
Godstone, Surrey. 
Granam, J. W., 2, 
Street, Harrogate. 


Bower 


Greenwoop, E., 18, Joanhurst 
Crescent, Shelton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


G. M., Vaynes 
Park, Brechin, Angus, 
Scotland. 


Hamitton, H. D. S., “ Lark- 
field House,” Otley Road, 
Harrogate. 

Hanns, M. P., “The Bunga- 
low,” Westington. 

Hannawin, J. J., “The Cot- 
tage,” Church Street, Bally- 
nahinch, Co. Down. 

Harris, C. C., 31, Queens 
Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Harvey, C. E., 36, Eastmead 
Avenue, Greenford, Middx. 

Harcu, F. R., 69, Battersea 
Rise, S.W.11. 


Hensnaw, W. F., Rainsough 
House, Rainsough, Prest- 
wich, Lancs. 

Hut, H. A., “Full View,” 
Beaconsfield Road, Epsom 
Downs, Epsom. 

Hott, J. N. P., Burnside 


Union Mills, Isle-of-Man. 
Hook, R. W., 172, High 
Street, Orpington, Kent. 
Horr, H. L. W., The Oak- 
lands, Five Ways, Neston, 

Cheshire. 


Horn, C. N., 107, High 
Street, Penge, S.E.20. 
Horstey, G. S., 26, Oxford 


Road, Manchester, 1. 

Howarp, M. E., 4, Knights 
Way, Barkingside, Ilford, 
Essex. 

Hunt, W., 25, Penhill Road, 
Bexley, Kent. 

Hurte, E. F., “Claremont,” 
The Avenue, Marton-in- 
Cleveland. 


Place of Practice 


The same address. 


P.D.S.A., At Bristol, 
Saltford, Keynsham, 
Portishead, Clevedon, 
Weston-Super-Mare. 

National Canine De- 
fence Hospital, Pres- 
ton, Park, Brighton, 
Sussex. 


The same address. 


The address. 


same 


P.D.S.A., 21, Market 
Street, Maidstone, 
Kent. 

Dovercourt, 
Harwich. 

P.D.S.A. 


Parkeston, 


The address. 


Same 


14, Clifford 
London, W.1. 
The same address. 


Street, 


The same address. 


2, Bower Street, and 2, 


Strawberry Sale, 
Harrogate. 

The Surgery, Hanley 
Greyhound Stadium, 
Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent 


7, Whiting Street, Bury 
. St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


The same address. 

Chipping Campden, 
Glos. 

High Street, Ballyna- 


hinch, Co. Down. 
31-32, Cork Street, W.1. 


The same address. 

69, Battersea Rise, Clap- 
ham Junction, $.W.11. 

The same address. 


The same address. 


The same address. 


The same address. 

The same address; and 
10a, Grange Mount, 
Birkenhead. 

11, The Bridge, Weald 
stone, Harrow, Middx. 

The same address. 


P.DS.A., 94, Victoria 
Road, Romford, 
Essex. 

High Street, Well- 
ing, Kent. 

59, Corporation Road, 
Middlesbrough, York- 
shire. 


Number 


271 


Name and Address 


Jarvis, J. D., Yeomans Acre, 
Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. 

Jounson, H. H., 32, Hudson 
Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

Jones, F. E., 54, Donington 
Avenue, Barkingside, Ilford, 
Essex. 

Jones, J. M., 54, Sourington 
Avenue, Barkingside, Ilford, 
Essex. 

Jones, R. C. J., 20, Cowley 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 


Keecu, S. C., Ormsby House, 
Blandford, Dorset. 

Kenpatt, J. F., 254, Priests 
Lane, Shenfield, Essex. 

Kirscu, M. V. (Mrs.) Salt- 
dean Kennels, Westfield 
Avenue, Saltdean. 

Laxton, C. F. S., 166, Cheadle 
Road, Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire. 

Le Cren, L., 4+, Newark Street, 
Bath. 

Leesury-SmitH, W., 46, Rad- 
cliffe Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 

LupiaM, H., 98, 
Sheffield, 3. 


West Bar, 


Luxmore, R. C., 
Parade, Kew 
Richmond, S.7. 

Marspen, R. (Mrs.), 36, Whit- 
well Road, Southsea, Hants. 

Mason, P., Harepath, Seaton, 
Devon. 


7a, Royal 
Gardens, 


G. M. W., 1082, 
London Road, Leigh-on-Sea. 


Monr, E. W., 77, Reynolds 
Avenue, Chadwell Heath, 
Essex. 


Morris, F., 65, High Street, 
Wem., Shropshire. 
Newsteap, M. A. A. (Mrs.) 


33, Osborne Road, Broad- 
stairs. 
Patrree, B. M._ (Miss), 


Estcourt, Mickleover, Derby- 
shire. 

L. H., 22, Whitehall 
Road, Halesowen, Birming- 
ham. 

Pennate, A. D., 6, Cornhill 
Street, Oldham, Lancs. 

Powett, T. W. J., 13, Elphin- 


stone Road, Southsea, 
Hants. 
Pratr, G. G., Oaklands, 


Litcham, Kings Lynn. 

Van Raat, H. W., 32, Prince 
of Wales Mansions, Batter- 
sea Park, S.W.11. 


Sanpers, T. E.,  Pentree 
House, Bow, Crediton. 

Suaw, A. 5, Norbeck Avenue, 
Crewe, Cheshire. 

Suurn, C. L. (Miss), 5, Cairn- 


side, East Herrington, 
Sunderland. 

Squire, J. H., 37, Broomfield 
Road, Ealing, London, 
W.13. 

Srantey, Q. T., Pitsea Hall, 
Pitsea, Essex. 

Tuomas, C. J. A., 29, Queens 
Court, Kenton Lane, 


Kenton, Harrow. 


Place of Practice 
The same addres:. 


322, Creek Road, Green- 
wich, London. 

243, Green Street, lorest 

Gate, London. 


162, Ley Street, Ilford, 
Essex. 


P.D.S.A., Woodford 
Bridge Road, Ilford, 
Essex. 

The same address. 


The same address. 


The same address. 
The same address. 


P.DS.A., 4, Newark 
Street, Bath. 


The same address. 


The Sheffield Hospital 
for Sick Animals, 98, 
West Bar, Sheffield, 3. 


The same address. 


P.D.S.A., 7, New Road, 
Portsmouth, Hants. 
The same address; and 

“ Roseville,” Hill Bar- 

ton Road, Exeter. 
The same address. 
20a, Morning Lane, 
Hackney, E.9. 


The same address. 


22, Albert Street, Rams- 
gate, Kent; and the 
same address. 

The Animals Hospital, 
Sadler Gate, Derby. 


The same address; and 
418, Bearwood Road, 
Smethwick. 

406, Ashton Old Road, 
Openshaw, Manchester. 


The same address. 


The same address. 


4, Approach Road, 
Wandsworth Common 
Station, S.W.12.; and 

23la, Streatham Road, 
London, S.W.16. 

The same address. 

address. 


The same 


The same address. 


The same address. 


The same address. 


Kenton Lane, 
Harrow. 


237, 
Kenton, 
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Number Name and Address 
288 THomas, D. J., Newborough 
House, Sarn, Pwllheli. 
287 Tuompson,  §. x. 192, 58, 


Place of Practice 
The same address. 


Wellington Road, 


Buxton Road, Stockport. Stockport. 
226 TiiBrook, L. C., 44, Francis 350, Lillie Road, Fulham, 
Avenue, Ilford, Essex. S.W.6. 


94 Tyson, H. G., 324, Padiham 
Road, Burnley, Lancs. 


The same address. 


57 Vause, V. M. (Mrs.), Salt- The Animal Clinic, 
dean Kennels,  Saltdean, Rottingdean, Sussex. 
Sussex. 


213° Watker, J. J., Mavis Croft, The same address. 
Long Compton, Shipston- 


on-Stour. 

259 Watker, P. C., 32, Arundel P.D.S.A., Woodford 
Road, Harold Wood, Bridge Road, Ilford, 
Romford, Essex. Essex. 

299 Water, J. W., la, Bellevue 342, South Lambeth 


Gardens, Road, Road, S.W.8. 
S.W.9. 

284+ Wueatiey, V. S. (Mrs.), 29, 
Waverley Road, St. Albans, St. 
Herts. 

309° Wuenmoutn, R. G., 5, Rose The same address. 
Hill Villas, Devonport, In 
the City of Pivymouth. 

188) C. W., 55, Low- The same address. 
field Street, Dartford, Kent. 

211) Wiutus, C. T., 34, Seabourne The same address. 
Road, Boscombe, Hants. 

214 Witson, B. E. (Mrs.) Green- 
heyes, Woodford Road, 
E.18. S. Woodford, E.18. 

161 Woop, R. N., 62, Rochdale The same address. 
Road, Oldham, Lancs. 

328 Wricnut, N. D.,_ Rosslyn 
House, Yoxford, Suffolk. 


Clapham 


65a, St. Peters Street, 
Albans, Herts. 


Canine and Feline Sur- 
gery, Bressey Grove, 


The same address. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
Aug. 25th.—Film showing by Dr. Mark L. Morris, with discussion, 
at the Royal‘ Vetefinary College, N.W.1. (See Notice.) 
Aug. 25th-Summer Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Great Yarmouth, commencing at noon (see 
Notice). 
Sept. 7th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Salisbury, 6 p.m. 
* * * * 
PERSONAL 
Birth—Dovcias.—On August 8th, 1949, at Bromhead Maternity 


Home, Lincoln, to Rhona (née Hutton), wife of R. A. Douglas, 
M.R.C.V.S., a son—Anthony Cathair. 


Coronet Rees-Mocec’s Estate 


Veterinary Lt-Col. Graham Beauchamp Coxeter Rees-Mogg, late 
Royal Horse Guards, of Clifford Manor, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
and 23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, left £244,339 (net per- 
sonalty £237,905). : 

Col. Rees-Mogg, who died on May 4th last, was High Sheriff 
of Warwickshire in 1941, a governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the Royal Northern Hospitals and Royal Veterinary College, Presi- 
dent of Warwickshire Agricultural Society 1941-46, a breeder of 
pedigree cattle, and a member of the Cotswold Hunt. 

R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Jones, Harold Duncan, 6, Lyndhurst Square, London, S.E.15. 
Qualified London 1901. Died August 10th, 1949; aged 71 years. 


Sparks, Silvia Frances (Mrs.) (née Lower), 43, Lawrence Avenue, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. Graduated London, December 20th, 1935. Died 
at the London Hospital, August Ith, 1949; aged 34 years. 


Mr. Harold Duncan Jones, M.R.C.V.S. 
A Trisute 


By the death of H. D. Jones the profession has sustained another 
severance from the list of essentially horse practitioners. 


Harold 


Jones was senior veterinary surgeon to Thomas Tilling, Ltd., having 
joined their staff over 40 years ago. In those days he had some 
7,000 horses in his charge, and quickly acquired a fund of knowledge 
of the commercial horse which was unsurpassed and readily avail- 
able to anyone seeking his advice. 

He was a Fellow of the Central, a regular attender at its meetings, 
and a member of its Council for many years. He retired some 
six or seven years ago and enjoyed good health right up to the time 
of his death. A man of sound integrity, of retiring disposition, 
and a deep sense of humour, and one whose memory will be greatly 
treasured by those of us who were privileged to call him friend. 
Harold Jones leaves a widow, two daughters and a son to mourn 
his loss, and to them deepest sympathy is extended. 

P. &. 


Death—McTvurx.—At Lloyd Hospital, Bridlington, on August 
10th, 1949, in his 34th year (the result of an accident), Alan Spencer, 
husband of Eileen Gardner, and only son of Mr. A. McTurk, 
M.R.C.V.S., and Mrs. McTurk, Kerfield, Kelso. 


* * + 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON FIRST EXAMINATION IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 
Following is the Pass List for the above examination (June, 1949): 


INTERNAL StUDENTS: Royal VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Biggs, Peter Martin ; Fell, Bernard Francis. 
The following Higher School candidates have qualified for exemp- 
tion from the First Veterinary Science: 
Clay, Daniel ; Malone, James Carruthers. 


EXTERNAL STUDENTS 


Cardiff —The following Higher School candidate has qualified for 
exemption from the First Veterinary Science: Morgan, John Aubrey, 
Bridgend County Grammar School ; Glasgow.—The following candi- 
date has qualified for admission as an Advanced Student to the 
Second Examination in Veterinary Science: Patra, Ballav Narayan, 
Glasgow Veterinary College ; London.—The following Higher School 
candidate has qualified for exemption from the First Veterinary 
Science: Wilson, Edith Doris, Kingston Technical College. 


* 7 * * * 
The ‘“‘ Central”’ Visits A.H.T. Research Stations at Newmarket 


The Central Veterinary Society’s summer outing on Thursday, 
July 21st, took the form of a visit to the Animal Health Trust’s 
Research Stations at Newmarket, and proved highly enjoyable and 
interesting. The weather was perfect and a pleasurable sense of 
anticipation was experienced by all who assembled for morning 
coffee at the Bell Inn, where the President, Miss Joan Joshua, was 
greeted by Dr. Wooldridge and Mr. Hodgman. 

The first visit was to the Canine Research Station, where, after 
a few introductory remarks by Dr. Wooldridge, Mr. Hodgman and 
Mr. Parry, a tour of the premises was made. A plan was available 
to show the eventual arrangement of the Station’s accommodation, 
and it was not difficult to realize and admire the extent of conversion 
and improvisation already achieved since the de-requisitioning of 
the property by the War Office last year. Some greyhounds and 
Irish setters were in evidence, and it was learnt that as a token of 
their interest in the Trust’s research into “night blindness” the 
Royal College of Surgeons had already contributed £100. 

Part of the Canine Research Station’s 34 acres, which adjoin 
Lanwades Park, are used by the Equine Research Station, and here 
Professor Miller took over from Mr. Hodgman the role of guide, 
and had something to say about the ponies and the pastures before 
the party moved on to Lanwades Park. The latter consists of an 
estate of 68 acres with a pleasant wisteria-covered mansion which 
is to provide living accommodation for members of the staff and 
visiting scientists, and is to house the Trust's Scientific Library. 

A wisit was then made to some of the paddocks and Professor 
Miller outlined the experiments which had been made into the 
possibility of establishing worm-free pastures and of rearing worm- 
free ponies. 

After a delightful lunch, at which the President spoke most 
warmly of Professor Wooldridge’s jubilee and suggested that the 
Central would undoubtedly wish to send him a telegram of greetings 
upon this occasion, the party proceeded to Balaton Lodge—another 
part of the Equine Research Station. Dr. Burkhardt explained 
briefly the type of work carried out there and a tour was then made 
of the buildings, many of which are in the final stages of conversion 
from stables to laboratories, etc. Dr. Farrelly then gave a talk on 
two diseases of new-born foals; one, a haemolytic disease due to 
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an incompatible blood group reaction between the mare and the 
foetus ; the second, infection with B. viscosum equi. Afterwards 
there was an opportunity to inspect the blood transtusion apparatus 
used in the treatment of the former disease, and to examine micro- 
scopical and other preparations set up for the occasion. 

Everyone was impressed with the progress made in developing 
the Research Stations, with the value of the work already in hand, 
and with the immense possibilities of the Trust’s efforts on behalf 
of the profession as a whole. It was with such thoughts in mind 
that the party left Balaton Lodge for Lord Derby’s nearby stud, 
where Mr. Griffiths introduced such famous racehorses as Watling 
Street, Hyperion, Fair Copy and Borealis. Speaking from his 40 
years’ experience, Mr. Griffiths replied to the many questions put 
to him about his charges, and it was obvious that he took special 
pride in the 19-year-old Hyperion, who has bred more winners than 
any other horse alive or dead. 

The day’s activities concluded with an excellent tea and a vote 
of thanks by the President to Dr. Wooldridge for a most interesting 
and enjoyable visit. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG GRADUATES 


Sir,—It is disgraceful to read that the Home Appointments Com- 
mittee is being seriously handicapped by the lack of response their 
appeal has met with for information about the conditions of employ- 
ment of young graduates. 

From this one may assume that young graduates are suitably 
and happily employed, yet one constantly hears complaints about 
conditions and the lack of interest taken by the N.V.M.A. in the 
subject. 

Surely it is high time that all members realised that here is the 
opportunity and that it is their duty to attempt to improve matters 
to the satisfaction of all. 

Yours faithfully, 
Greengates, Long Park, Amersham. Auprey G. Rocers. 
August 7th, 1949. 


* * * * * 


CHEMICAL CAPONISATION 


Sir,—In the recent advertisement dealing with the implantation 
of stilboestrol pellets for chemical caponising of cockerels, it is 
stated that this method increases weight. In our experience, how- 
ever, using young cockerels injected at seven weeks of age and killed 
off seven weeks later, there is no such weight increase. There is, 
however, a more tender, juicier carcase. On the other hand, when 
cockerels are not injected until they are 16 weeks of age, or if 


they are injected at both seven and 14 weeks of age, there cloes 
appear to be a significant increase in bodyweight by the time the 
birds are 19 to 20 weeks old. 

This experiment is still in progress, to determine whether such 
birds really reach capon proportions. Incidentally, in the U.S.A. 
the injector (syringe) and 200 tablets only cost 12s. 6d. compared 
with 60s. here! 

I enclose a photograph of the implanter concerned. The pellets 
are supplied in cartridge type cardboard cases. 

Yours faithfully, 
The British Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd., W. P. Briount. 
Poultry Advisory Service, 
2, Kingscote Street, London, E.C.4. 


26th, 1949. 
July 26th “ 


“VIRUS DISEASES IN THE CAT” 


Sir,—I have just read the Abstract in The Veterinary Record of 
my article “ Virus Diseases in the Cat” and I was very surprised 
to note that the Abstractor stated in the last paragraph :—“ The 
author's conclusion is that, in spite of the marked leucopaenia, the 
condition known as feline enteritis in Great Britain is not identical 
with the feline agranulocytosis of Hammon and Enders (1943).” 

In my original article I intended to convey, and assumed that 
I had conveyed, quite the reverse impression, namely, that such 
cases of feline enteritis as I had investigated were, if not identical, 
closely related to, feline agranulocytosis. It is not without interest 
to note that Mr. W. L. Weipers correctly interpreted my views on 
this subject in his paper “Clinical Aspects of Diseases of the 
Alimentary Tract of the Cat,” presented at the N.V.M.A. Congress 
1949. 

In addition, the Abstractor has misread the original article in 
various other places. For example, Hammon and Enders (1939) 
not (1943) described the condition as a panleukopaenia and it was 
Syverton et al. (1943) who considered the disease to be feline 
agranulocytosis. Furthermore, the statement that the white cell 
count was “as low as 900 (cells per c.mm.) in ten days immediately 
preceding death” conveys quite the wrong impression as the 
majority of cases succumb long before this time. This particular 
figure quoted by the Abstractor, in the words of the original 
article, “was the only count obtained as the kitten died shortly 
after the blood had been taken.” 

Yours faithfully, 
The University of Liverpool, A. R. JeNnNnINGs. 
Department of Veterinary Pathology, 
42-44, Bedford Street North, 


Liverpool, 7. 
August 9th, 1949, 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period and- Fowl Parasitic Sheep! Swine 
mouth | Pest Mange® Scab | Fever 
July 16th to 
1949 8 18 _ 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1948 5 — | 4 2 
1947 7 2 | 65 _ 1 1 
1946 3 1 — 1 1 j 
Jan. Ist to 
July 3lst, 1949 114 11 | 387 28 5 
55 215 1 29 22 
1947 55 103 654 1 35 17 
1946 60 0 | —!| & 39 | 288 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
® Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as 
free from Tuberculosis as at May 3lst, 1949, was as follows :— 
ENGLAND WaALEs ScoTLAND Totat (Great Britary) 


16,361 13,277 11,773 41,411 
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